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A Re-Examination of Certain Current Theories 
SABATINO MOSCATI* 


HE subject of the present article, Is- 
rael’s predecessors, may be called a 
commonplace of Hebrew and Se- 

mitic studies. No history of Israel, no work of 

introduction to the Old Testament world, no 
general treatment of Semitic peoples or lan- 
guages, but deals in passing with this ques- 
tion. On the other hand, however, studies 
specifically dedicated to the exclusive and ex- 
haustive treatment of this subject have for 
some time been lacking. To find such a study 
one must go back to 1930, when Professor 

Maisler published his Untersuchungen zur 

alten Geschichte und Ethnographie Syriens 

und Paldstinas, or further still to 1913, when 

Franz Bohl published his Kanaander und 

Hebrder. These works obviously could make 

no use of more recent and important discov- 

eries in the field of Ancient Near Eastern 
studies, in particular the Mari texts; more- 
over, being essentially based on biblical data, 
they not infrequently found themselves 
obliged to draw doubtful conclusions from 
doubtful premises, in view of the well-known 
critical problems affecting the books of the 
Old Testament. 


*SABATINO MOSCATI is Professor of Se- 
mitic Philology in the University of Rome, Rome, 
Italy. He is the author of many books and articles in 
scholarly journals. The sources to which he refers in 
the present article are dealt with extensively in his 
recent book, I Predecessori d’Israele (Rome, 1956). 
Professor Moscati served as Visiting Professor at 


the Pacific School of Religion Summer Session, 
1956, 
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In order, therefore, to learn what theories 
are now current about the predecessors of 
Israel, we have to seek them in the various 
general works which I have mentioned. Here, 
despite the inevitable divergences, we find 
certain theses which recur with special fre- 
quency. There are three such theses in par- 
ticular which I would like to consider now: 
the first is, that the Semitic peoples came into 
Syria and Palestine from the desert around 
3000 B.C.; the second is, that it is these peo- 
ples who are to be given the name “Canaan- 
ites ;” and the third is that a new Semitic im- 
migration into Syria and Palestine took place 
about 2000 B.C., and that the peoples taking 
part in it are to be called “Amorrhites.” 

A critical examination of these views, on 
which is based the present-day reconstruction 
of the historical vicissitudes of Israel’s prede- 
cessors, will be the object of the present 


article. 
* * 


Semitic peoples, then, came into Syria and 
Palestine for the first time about 3000 B.C. 
What are the grounds for this assertion? In 
the absence of any direct evidence, two indi- 
cations are usually brought forward: the first 
of these is drawn from the figure-sketches in 
Egyptian records of the period of the Old 
Kingdom, which, we are told, show the peo- 
ple of Syria with typically Semitic physical 
characteristics; the second is supplied by 
Syro-Palestinian place-names, which, we are 
likewise told, show Semitic forms both in the 
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names of mountains and rivers, which are 
normally the most ancient names, and also 
for a series of towns which archaeological re- 
search shows to have been founded in the 
third millennium before Christ or even ear- 
lier. 

Let us examine these arguments one at a 
time. That the Syrians on Egyptian monu- 
ments show Semitic characteristics is a judg- 
ment generally accepted and repeated from 
Kittel’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel down to 
Hitti’s History of Syria. Let us see how sol- 
idly grounded this judgment is. Inspection 
of the Egyptian monuments suffices to con- 
firm the existence of a distinctive type char- 
acteristic of the peoples of Palestine and 
Syria. The constituent features of this type 
are: prominent curved nose, full pointed 
beard, hair falling to the shoulders, often 
bound with a ribbon ; often, but not always, a 
kilt as clothing. It must be at once noted, 
however, that these features are not all, and 
not always, peculiar to the Syrian type as 
distinct from that of other peoples. The Lib- 


yans especially have much in common with 
this type, and indeed are to be distinguished 
only by their dress, often but not always with 
the addition of an ornamental tuft on the fore- 


head and a curl in front of the ears. It so 
happens that some claimed a given figure as 
Syrian by the same arguments which others 
used to maintain that it is Libyan. A further 
remark which must be made is this: that these 
characteristics are all, with the single excep- 
tion of the shape of the nose, details of adorn- 
ment, extrinsic to the physical structure it- 
self, and so unfitted to serve by themselves as 
ethnic determinants. Finally, the idea that a 
curved nose is a distinctively Semitic charac- 
teristic is too worn-out to merit discussion ; it 
has long been known that this feature is to be 
found in both the predominant races of 
Nearer Asia, that is to say, both in the Ori- 
ental or Iranian type, with its Assyroid vari- 
ant, and in the Armenoid type; and it is well- 
known that neither of these races is to be 
identified as Semitic, and that the very con- 
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cept of a Semitic race is now commonly re- 
jected by anthropologists. Hence we may 
conclude that the Semitic character of the 
Syrian type as represented in Egyptian mon- 
uments is an unfounded conclusion. The 
most that can be concluded from the Egyp- 
tian evidence in this respect is that certain 
characteristics, for the most part not affecting 
the physical structure, are habitually attrib- 
uted to the peoples of Syria and Palestine, and 
that these elements persist with a certain con- 
stancy over a space of time, which leads to 
the supposition—unless such representation 
became merely an artistic convention—that 
the population of those regions did not during 
that time undergo radical modification. 

The argument from place-names is | 
sounder. Examination of the names of moun- 
tains and rivers, and of towns which arose in 
the third millennium or even earlier, does in 
fact show that the Semitic element, if not 
universal, or nearly so, as is frequently as- 
serted, is certainly extensive. It is true that 
one might object on principle, that the names 
are attested by second-millennium sources, 
so that it remains possible that they were 
names recently introduced in place of earlier 
ones of which we have no knowledge. Such 
a systematic substitution is, however, suff- | 
ciently unlikely; it is more likely that the 
same conservatism which has preserved those | 
names, with but slight alteration, down to | 
our own day allows us to suppose that they 
are the ancient names. Hence we may con- j 
clude that it is probable that there were in 
Syria and Palestine, before the second mil- 
lennium B.C., Semitic-speaking peoples. 

This, however, is far from proving that 
the first Semitic penetration took place, as is 
commonly said, towards the year 3000. It is 
true that the geographical names go back to 
ancient times, but the point is, that they go 
back indefinitely, and not just to that par- 
ticular date. Moreover, an invasion ought to 
have left its traces for archaeologists to iden- 
tify, but this is not the case; or it should be 
reflected in variations of anthropological 
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type, and this too, as has already been said, 
is not the case. We must then admit frankly 
that the hypothesis of a Semitic invasion to- 
wards the year 3000 is without foundation. 
I think that this hypothesis owes its rise sim- 
ply to the fact that the beginning of the third 
millennium marks in the Ancient Near East 
the beginning of history, and so of historical 
documentation, so that the elementary blun- 
der has been made of making the arrival of a 
people coincide with the first attestations of 
its presence. 

To sum up, the current opinion on the first 
penetration of the Semites into Syria and 
Palestine needs reviston and modification. 
The Egyptian evidence proves nothing at all 
except a certain continuity of type through a 
period of time. The place-names make it 
probable that Semitic-speaking peoples were 
in the region before any direct attestation of 
them in our sources, that is, before the second 
millennium B.C. But when and how those 
peoples got there—whether by violent con- 
quest at a given time, or by a long and peace- 
ful process of infiltration—we have no means 
of telling. 

* * 


Let us go on to the second point. Who 
were the Canaanites? Is it correct to give 
this name to the first Semitic peoples of Syria 
and Palestine? There is no need to say that 
the use of this name is taken from the Old 
Testament, and that even in the Old Testa- 
ment it is extended to cover also the non- 
Semitic peoples who preceded Israel. The 
question now is, whether the name is an ap- 
propriate one or not, and what is its history. 

As I have already mentioned, it does not 
seem to me opportune to base the beginning 
of such an inquiry on biblical data. The prob- 
lems of composition, redaction and interpola- 
tion which beset the various books risk mak- 
ing premises and conclusions chase each 
other round a vicious circle. Let us rather 
take as our starting-point the earliest inscrip- 
tions in which the names “Canaan” and ‘“Ca- 
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naanites” are to be found, whether in the lan- 
guages of Syria and Palestine, or in Egyptian 
and Accadian sources. Historically these lat- 
ter sources—the foreign ones—are at our 
disposal from a far more ancient period than 
the native ones, beginning as they do in the 
third millennium, while the native sources do 
not begin until the second. We are, however, 
at once struck by the fact that neither the geo- 
graphical term “Canaan” nor the ethnic one 
“Canaanites” is to be found in Accadian or 
Egyptian texts before the second half of the 
second millennium. 
Seginning with the Accadian inscriptions, 
the earliest in date is that of the statue of 
Idrimi, king of Alalakh, recently published by 
Sidney Smith and attributable to the 15th 
century B.C. Here there is mention of the 
town of Amnia, probably a little to the north 
of Byblos on the Phoenician coast, and it is 
said to be “in the land of Canaan.” After 
that we have abundant documentation in the 
Amarna letters, written at the end of the 15th 
century and the beginning of the folowing 
one. An analysis of the various references 
shows that by “Canaan” is meant the Phoeni- 
cian coastal region, from Akko to Ugarit. 
This is all the documentation we have in Ac- 
cadian; of the ethnic term ‘‘Canaanites” we 
have here only one mention. This gives rise 
to various possible considerations: the first 
is, that the geographic name seems to have 
preceded the ethnic one; the second is, as we 
have already pointed out, that the name seems 
to be of late origin, not being attested until 
after 1500 B.C.; the third—and it is one 
worthy of special note—is that the sources in 
which the name occurs, though they are in 
Accadic, do not come from Mesopotamia, 
but from Syria, Palestine and Egypt; which 
seems to confirm that the use of the name was 
limited to a region—the Phoenician coast— 
which was not in direct contact with the Mes- 
opotamian states. 
Let us turn to the Egyptian sources. Here 
we find both the geographical term “Canaan” 
and the ethnic one “Canaanites.” The first 
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reference here is that on a stele of Amenophis 
II, and so from the second half of the 15th 
century, in which there is mention of “Ca- 
naanites.”” Other references are to be found 
from time to time up to the 10th century. The 
material, however, is but slight: less than ten 
references in all, and they furnish no con- 
clusive indication of the whereabouts of ‘‘Ca- 
naan.” Thus one may note in the Egyptian 
sources too the late date—more or less con- 
temporary with that of the Accadian docu- 
ments—at which the references begin to oc- 
cur; and this confirms the hypothesis that 
the name is likewise of late origin, since oth- 
erwise the historical inscriptions of the Phar- 
aohs would in all probability have recorded it 
earlier. In the second place we are struck by 
the extreme rarity of the references, which 
once more points to a use of the term very 
restricted in place and time. 

We now come to the native sources. An 
Ugaritic administrative text, which may be 
dated about 1400 B.C., contains a list of work- 
men along with their countries of origin, and 
among them is one who is called a “Canaan- 
ite ;” but it is naturally impossible to say ex- 
actly what is the geographical connotation of 
the term. Many centuries later, some Laodi- 
cean coins, with the inscription “Laodicea 
metropolis of Canaan,” show that that city, 
on the Phoenician coast near Ugarit, was ac- 
counted part of “Canaan.” That the Phoeni- 
cians referred to their land as “Canaan” is 
furthermore confirmed by classical sources. 
Greek authors use the word Xva, that is, 
“Canaan,” of Phoenicia and of its eponymous 
hero, progenitor of its people. The Gospels 
confirm this use, for the “Canaanite” woman 
of St. Matthew (15, 22) is identical with St. 
Mark’s “Syrophoenician” woman (7, 26). 
Most significant, however, is no doubt a well- 
known passage of St. Augustine which shows 
that the Phoenician colonies in Africa still 
remembered the name “Canaanites” as that 
of their ancestors. When asked what they 
were, writes St. Augustine, the North Afri- 
can peasants would answer in the Punic 
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tongue “Chanani,” that is “Canaanites.” The 
native evidence, therefore, confirms the con- 
clusion to which the Amarna letters point, 
namely, that “Canaan” is a name given to the 
Phoenician coast, and ‘‘Canaanite”’ to its in- 
habitants ; a name which is attested only after 
1500 B.C. 

We so come finally to the much-debated 
biblical data. This material has been sub- 
jected to detailed examination by Bohl and 
Maisler. The conclusion to which this ex- 
amination leads is that the names “Canaan” 
and “Canaanite” are used in the Old Testa- 
ment in two distinct senses: first for the 
Phoenician coastal region and its inhabitants, 
along with a few colonies in the interior ; and 
secondly, as general terms for Palestine, from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan, and its in- 
habitants. One passage (Genesis 50, 11) 
even refers to Canaanites beyond the Jordan, 
but this is taken to be a gloss. If we now seek 
to determine the relationship between the two 
different uses of the terms, it appears in the 
first place that the more restricted sense is to 
be found already in the most ancient strata 
of the Old Testament, whereas the more gen- 
eral use, though not unknown to the ancient 
strata, is predominant in the later ones. 
Moreover, while a general denomination 
could only with difficulty have become pro- 
gressively restricted in sense, it is easy to 
suppose the contrary, namely, the extension 
in the course of time to the whole country of 
the name of one part of it, as a result of the 
colonial, ethnical and commercial expansion 
characteristic of the Phoenician cities. Fi- 
nally, this solution is in agreement with the 
data of extra-biblical sources. It is therefore 
from every point of view probable that the 
sense “Phoenicia” and ‘‘Phoenician” is the 
original one in the biblical texts, whereas the 
extension of the terms is a secondary phe- 
nomenon, entirely analogous moreover to 
what took place with other terms, such as for 
example “Hittite,” which from designating 
the Anatolian colonies of Upper Syria comes 
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to be applied to all the Syro-palestinian 
peoples. 

Let us now see if the etymology of the word 
may not furnish further indications. There 
is an old etymology for the word “Canaan,” 
dating from the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, and current up to Maisler’s Unter- 
suchungen, taking the word to mean “low- 
land,” with reference to the situation of the 
Canaanites in the valleys of the coastal region, 
as distinct from the Amorrhites of the moun- 
tainous interior. Of late years this etymology 
has been steadily losing ground, ever since 
Professor Speiser pointed to the use in the 
Nuzi texts of the common noun kinakhkhu 
meaning “purple.” This word seems to be 
Hurrian, not Accadian, in origin; however 
this may be, its meaning is well-attested, and 
so “Canaan” would be the “Land of the Pur- 
ple,” referring to the distinctive local indus- 
try of dyeing wool in reddish-purple. The 
new etymology seems to me to be important 
not so much for its own sake, as for its coin- 
cidence with that of the name “Phoenicia,” 
derived as is well-known from the Greek 
phoinix, “purple.” Moreover, if this etymol- 
ogy be correct, we have here also the expla- 
nation of the word’s relatively late attestation. 
The Nuzi texts date from the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., the epoch of the 
Hurrite expansion in the Ancient Near East. 
It is therefore likely that it was precisely at 
that time, and probably outside the region 
itself, that there arose this name for it, which 
the Greeks were later to reproduce so exactly. 

Let us now sum up our conclusions. “Ca- 
naan”’ is in all likelihood a geographical term 
referring to Phoenicia, and “Canaanite” a 
name for the Phoenicians. The names seem 
to be of foreign origin, and such evidence as 
we have at present points to the middle of the 
second millennium B.C. as the time of their 
origin. They were later taken over by the 
Phoenicians themselves, and so became ex- 
tended to their colonies and ethnical or com- 
mercial ramifications. Some of the sources 
or strata of the Old Testament generalize the 
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name so as to apply it to the whole of pre- 
Israelite Palestine this side of Jordan and its 
inhabitants. 

As we see, there is no reason to call ‘‘Ca- 
naanites” the Semitic peoples who are sup- 
posed to have been settled in Syria and Pales- 
tine before the second millennium B.C. If 
one wishes to make a purely conventional use 
of the term, there are of course no limits to 
the possibilities ; but if we wish to use it with 
a precise ethnical sense, this can only be, it 
seems, that of “Phoenician.” 


* * * 


We come now to the third of the points at 
present under discussion: the Semitic immi- 
gration into Syria and Palestine supposed to 
have taken place about 2000 B.C., the partici- 
pants in which are called Amorrhites. We 
all know that this term also, like “Canaan- 
ites,” is that of the Old Testament, which ap- 
plies it to the whole or to part of the pre-Is- 
raelitic population; we know too, that the 
term has been taken over from the Old Testa- 
ment into common use. Here too, however, 
a critical examination is called for in order to 
determine the grounds for this use, and the 
exact meaning and history of the term. 

It must be said at once that this question 
is more extensive and complex than in the 
case of the “Canaanites.” The Amorrhites 
spread into Mesopotamia as well; indeed, 
the name is found there so far back as the 
third millennium, a fact which has led some to 
put back the date of their appearance on the 
stage of history, while others, taking the name 
as a mere geographical term—“Amurru” 
means “West” in Accadian—deny that it had 
a definite political and racial connotation be- 
fore the middle of the second millennium, 
when a little estate is called “Amurru,” as 
evidenced in Syria by the Amarna letters. In 
face of this divergence of opinions, let us see 
if a resifting of the evidence may clarify 
matters. 

Let us begin once more with Mesopota- 
mian sources. The Sumerian word 
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MAR.TU, Accadian Amurru, used as a des- 
ignation of locality, or of its population, or of 
individual members of that population, ap- 
pears from the period of the first dynasty of 
Ur, that is, according to the shorter chronol- 
ogy now in favour, from the middle of the 
third millennium B.C. Sargon the Great is 
said to have conducted a campaign against 
this region, conquered it, and subjugated the 
four corners of the world. One of his succes- 
sors, Sharkalisharri, defeats the Amurru in 
the region of Basar, which is in all likelihood 
to be placed West of the Euphrates. King 
Gudea, around the year two thousand, has 
great blocks of stone hewed for his temple in 
Amurru; and as Mount Amanus is men- 
tioned in the same context, it is likely that the 
two regions were not far apart. Somewhat 
later, King Shu-Sin asserts in a dedicatory 
inscription that he has driven the forces of 
the Amurru back into their own land, and 
built a wall against them; and his successor 
Ibbi-Sin names one of the years of his reign: 
“year in which the Amorrhite nomads, a 
tumultuous horde that have never known 
cities, submitted.” This description of the 
Amurru as nomads is found several times in 
neo-Sumerian literature. There is a poem 
which speaks of “Amorrhite nomads that 
know not corn,” and a myth describes “the 
Amorrhite, who digs for truffles at the feet of 
the hills, who bends not the knee, who eats 
raw meat, who in lifetime has no house, and 
after death no tomb.” 

These are the more ancient references to 
the Amorrhites in Mesopotamian texts, those 
prior to the epoch in which their rise as a 
political force is commonly put. What mean- 
ing are we to attach to this evidence? Are we 
to conclude, as Professor Maisler does, that 
it points to a much earlier origin for these 
peoples? This might seem obvious, but it is 
not so. It must be borne in mind that the 
Sumerian MAR.TU, Accadian Amurru, is 
not only a proper name, but also, beyond all 
doubt, a common noun, meaning ‘‘West.” 
One must therefore ask whether, in the more 
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ancient Mesopotamian texts, this word refers 
to a definite region and its inhabitants, or is 
used generically for ‘“West” and “Western- 
ers.” It is to be noted that, apart from the 
name itself, there is no linguistic, religious or 
other element to characterize the people re- 
ferred to, and no trace of the characteristics 
attributed to the Amorrhites at a later period. 
It seems therefore likely that the name as it 
occurs in the more ancient texts is simply a 
generic one with the meaning “Western” 
region or people. Towards the beginning of 
the second millennium, this meaning will 
apply to a new Semitic population with its 
own characteristic features, and the name will 
so acquire in this connection a more positive 
and concrete connotation. 

Let us therefore say something about this 
population. It is beyond doubt, that at the be- 
ginning of the second millennium the whole 
Mesopotamian region saw the advent of new 
dynasties. These dynasties, prominent among 
which is that of the famous Hammurabi, are 
characterized by a wealth of onomastic peculi- 
arities, evidenced by the hitherto-known 
Mesopotamian texts, and fully confirmed by 
the documents recently discovered in the city 
of Mari. This latter source moreover carries 
us still further by revealing the existence of 
similar dynasties in Upper Syria as well. To 
supplement all this we have the Egyptian ex- 
ecration-texts, which may be dated 20th-to- 
19th century B.C., which record for Syro- 
palestinian monarchs names belonging to a 
large extent to the type which has been men- 
tioned. 

In scientific usage, the new peoples are 
commonly called Amorrhite. It is well to note, 
however, that this nomenclature does not 
meet with universal approval. A German 
scholar, Professor Noth, has pointed out that 
we have no proof that this was in reality the 
name that was given to these peoples, or re- 
garded by them as their own. It seems to me, 
however, that there are certain indications of 
this: Hammurabi bears the title of King of 
Amurru; one of his successors calls himself 
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King of the Land of Amurru; the designa- 
tions “chief of the Amurru,” “‘secretary of the 
Amurru” are given to many officials ; and the 
Mari texts now record for us the titles 
“Grandee of the Amurru,” “Scribe of the 
Amurru,” belonging respectively to a high 
military rank and to an administrative one. 
But even so, there is nothing to prevent these 
terms having here the same generic sense 
“West” and “Western” which we have seen 
to be characteristic of them in the preceding 
epoch : a sense completely appropriate in ref- 
erence to these peoples, who—for I do not 
think weight is to be attached to the doubts 
expressed by various scholars—did in fact 
come from the West of the Mesopotamian 
valley. In other words, these new Semitic 
peoples may likewise be called Amorrhites, 
but that does not necessarily mean that the 
term has acquired a precise ethnical connota- 
tion, nor is one forced to link the name with 
the elements, of essentially linguistic char- 
acter, which are characteristic of the new 
peoples. 

Let us now pass on in time to the second 
half of the second millennium. Here once 
more the Amarna letters occupy the forefront 
with the evidence they supply. The name 
Amurru is here found repeatedly, but it has 
now acquired a restricted and precise conno- 
tation both geographically and_ politically. 
Geographically, Amurru is now a district of 
Syria, lying between Beyrouth in the south 
and Arvad in the north, and embracing the 
area of the Lebanon and Antilebanon. Politi- 
cally, it is a state, over which Abdi-Ashirta 
secures recognition as sovereign, so founding 
a dynasty that lasted about two centuries. 
What is the relationship between the two 
senses of the term? It seems likely that the 
geographical term existed before the rise of 
the state, and that Amurru was an Egyptian 
administrative district which later, with the 
successes of Abdi-Ashirta, was absorbed into 
the latter’s kingdom, and gave to it its name. 
Sut why was the district called Amurru? 
Here we have no certain knowledge; but 
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there is no difficulty in supposing that the 
Egyptians and Syrians took the Accadian 
term for the whole region and applied it to a 
definite part of that region. We are unable, 
however, to link up more closely the uses of 
the term Amurru: those linguistic features 
which have been mentioned as characteristic 
of the dynasties of half a millennium earlier 
are found here only sporadically amid a mullti- 
tude of others, and can in no way be said to be 
distinctive or characteristic of the ruling dy- 
nasty of the new state of Amurru. 

In the Amarna period our material is in- 
creased from various Egyptian and Hittite 
sources, which give us a notable confirmation 
of the new senses of the term Amurru which 
have just been mentioned. The Hittite 
sources, in particular, trace the history of the 
relations between the Anatolian empire and 
the kinglets of Amurru, and bring out clearly 
the political value of the term. 

At this point we may turn to the examina- 
tion of the biblical data. Here we meet only 
the ethnic name “Amorrhite,” and not the 
geographical one; and this ethnic term is met 
with in three different uses: in one of these 
uses it designates the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous int>rior of Syria and Palestine ; in an- 
other it refers to certain states beyond the 
Jordan; and in a third it is applied to the 
population of the whole region in general. 
Once more we are obliged to fall back upon 
hypotheses in the attempt to fix the relation- 
ships between the different uses. The scholars 
who dealt with the problem in the past, Bohl 
and Maisler, arrived at the following solution, 
in which they agree substantially with each 
other: the Amorrhites are the most ancient 
Semitic population of, Syria and Palestine, 
and the same people as appear under the same 
name in Mesopotamia ; the Canaanite inroad, 
taking place in the second half of the second 
millennium, confined the Amorrhites into the 
mountain-country and the country beyond the 
Jordan, so determining the limitation in the 
geographical sense of the term. 

This reconstruction lies open to several ob- 
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jections. In the first place, we have seen that 
the Mesopotamian sources do not allow the 
attribution with certainty to the term 
Amorrhite of any distinct ethnical connota- 
tion, and that it is in all probability a mere 
geographical designation meaning ‘“‘West- 
ern.” In the second place the term itself, 
found in Mesopotamian sources from the 
third millennium, is not found in Egyptian or 
Syro-palestinian ones until after the middle 
of the second millennium ; so that everything 
points to its being a term of Mesopotamian 
origin taken over only much later, and with 
a definite limitation and modification of sense, 
by the peoples of Syria and Palestine and of 
Egypt. In the third place, there is no proof of 
a Canaanite invasion at the period indicated. 

This being so, it seems to me that the best 
way of solving the problem presented by the 
biblical texts is to turn it the other way round, 
that is, instead of seeking an objective denota- 
tion for the term in the biblical uses of it, to 
try to find an explanation of biblical usage 
that fits the facts as we know them. It is to be 
noted that the only known use of the term 
“Amorrhite” current in Syria and Palestine 
on the eve of the Israelite occupation is its use 
to designate the state of which we have 
spoken. It is therefore probable that the 
biblical use of the term is derived from its use 
as a name for that state and its people just as 
the biblical use of the term “Hittite” is derived 
from the name of the Hittite colony-states of 
Upper Syria. The development of the use of 
the two terms is likewise probably analogous : 
just as the spread over the surrounding 
region of elements originating in the Neo- 
Hittite states brought about the generaliza- 
tion of the word “Hittite” to apply to the 
entire pre-Israelite population, so the spread 
of elements from the state of Amurru and its 
dynasty may have given rise to a similar gen- 
eralization of the name. I do not wish to at- 
tribute to this hypothesis any more weight 
than it merits; but at least it is certain that it 
fits in better than any other with the con- 
siderable extra-biblical data at our disposal. 
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We may now gather together the results of 
our inquiry. “Amurru” is a geographical 
term occurring in Mesopotamian sources 
from the third millennium B.C. and meaning 
“the West,” that is, for Mesopotamia, the 
Syrian desert and the Syro-palestinian region. 
“Amorrhites” are thus the inhabitants of that 
West, “Westerners.” No ethnical character- 
istics can be attached with any certainty to 
the term. There are, it is true, proper names 
distinctive of the Mesopotamian and Syro- 
palestinian dynasties at the beginning of the 
second millennium, so that these may be taken 
as belonging to a distinct ethnical group; but 
this group does not coincide with the 
‘“‘Amorrhites,” for not all the latter show this 
type of proper names, so that the new ruling 
class can be called Amorrhite only in the 
common sense of “Western.” In the middle 
of the second millennium, the name Amurru 
is adopted in Syria and Palestine and in 
Egypt to designate a definite region and state 
of the “West ;” and this is the only use of the 
word there of which we have certain knowl- 
edge. From this use is derived—and here we 
enter the realm of hypothesis, supported how- 
ever by the evidence offered by the environ- 
ment—the biblical term “Amorrhite,” for the 
state of Amurru and its ruling class in the 
dispersion which followed the collapse of that 
state, and then, by generalization, for the 
Syro-palestinian peoples in general. 

From what we have just been saying, it 
would seem that the thesis, according to 
which the name “Amorrhite” refers to a 
Semitic population which about the middle of 
the second millennium invaded Mesopotamia 
and the Syro-palestinian region, is inexact on 
several counts. Apart from the fact that one 
may perhaps speak of such an invasion in 
Mesopotamia, but little or nothing of the sort 
is to be seen in Syria and Palestine, Amurru 
is a name which goes back to before the epoch 
in question, was originally a common rather 
than a proper name, and was applied at 
various times to various geographical and 
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ethnical entities without being characteristic 
of any of them. 


Gathering together the various features of 
our argument, we perceive the inexactitude 
of the picture usually painted of the predeces- 
sors of Israel. We can no longer speak 
of a penetration of Semitic peoples into Syria 
and Palestine about 3000 B.C. ; ““Canaanites” 
and “‘“Amorrhites” are makeshift terms, prob- 
ably or even certainly of non-native origin, 
which do not correspond to the ethnical en- 
tities which it has been sought to make them 
represent. Moreover, apart from the question 
of their names, the very existence of these 
entities as individual peoples is extremely 
doubtful. Indeed the so-called Canaanites are 
in the last analysis simply the non-Amor- 
rhites, and so have a purely negative individu- 
ality, while as for the so-called Amorrhites, 
the individuality they exhibit is confined to 
certain characteristics in proper names, and 
perhaps in language, which distinguish them, 
itis true, from the Mesopotamian peoples, but 
are not so distinctive within the North-West- 
ern group of Semitic languages and peoples. 

In conclusion, all that is left to us is the 
presumption that there were 
Semitic peoples in Syria and Palestine many 
centuries before the coming of Israel, without 
our being able to see any clear division of 
these peoples into distinct racial groups. Such 
a division doubtless existed, and was probably 
more complex than the traditional one into 
groups, Canaanites and Amorrhites, 
might lead one to suppose ; but the point to be 
noted is that this latter division is an artificial 
one and does not reflect a real historical situa- 
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It seems to me that the whole question of 
the Semitic peoples in Syria and Palestine is 
to be reconsidered and reformulated in its es- 
sential lines. It is to be noted that the general 
classification, proceeding on geographical 
lines, attributes an individuality of their own, 
notwithstanding the variety of their com- 
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ponent elements, to the great groups of Ac- 
cadians, Arabs, and Ethiopians, but does not 
attribute any such individuality to the peoples 
of Syria and Palestine, two regions which are 
each the continuation of the other, so that they 
can be, and often are, united under the com- 
mon name of Syria in the broader sense, or 
Greater Syria. Now this diversity of pro- 
cedure is, in my opinion, the fundamental de- 
fect lying at the root of the numerous difficul- 
ties and differences of opinion to be met with 
in the classification of the North-West 
Semitic peoples. One must first of all recog- 
nize—as has not yet been done—the existence 
and independence as an ethnical group of the 
North-West Semitic peoples, or of the 
Syrians, if one wishes to use a geographical 
term parallel to “Arabs” and “Ethiopians.” 
It is true that this group shows great variety 
in its composition ; and its very individuality 
may be the result of multiple movements from 
without and not of original conditions. But is 
not the same thing true of the Accadians and 
the Ethiopians? And as for the variety of the 
constituent elements, is not the same variety 
to be found, for example, among the peoples 
known complexively as “Arabs”? 

After admitting the historical entity of the 
“Syrians,” we can afterwards proceed further 
to the identification of each of the ethnical ele- 
ments which enter into its composition. But 
the historical perspective will now be much 
truer, and so many of the incongruities of 
form and of substance which beset the 
scholar’s path today will automatically fall 
into place. We shall see at once that in the 
Israelite epoch various component elements 
are clearly distinguishable: Hebrews, Ara- 
maeans, Phoenicians, Moabites, Edomites, 
Ammonites and so on. As for the preceding 
period, we have for the moment no clearly 
distinctive elements, and must give up the use 
of the terms “Canaanites” and “Amorrhites” 
in the senses discussed above. 

The considerations we have been putting 
forward are significantly confirmed by lin- 
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guistic data. The linguistic concept of “Ca- 
naanite” has of late years been progressively 
disintegrating, so that it has been justly ob- 
served that it no longer has, in substance, any 
but a negative meaning: by “Canaanite’”’ we 
mean whatever is not Aramaic. Now, we have 
said that ““Amorrhite” as a linguistic term has 
no denotation other than that of a certain 
number of North-West Semitic character- 
istics without further specification. Hence 
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from the linguistic point of view also these 
terms have been cleared away, and all we are 
left with in Syria and Palestine before the 
coming of Israel is simply North-West 
Semitic, or Syrian, if one wishes to use a 
linguistic terminology parallel to the ethnical 
one just mentioned. Only with the documen- 
tation of Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic and 
so on can we carry out a dialectical differenti- 
ation. 
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ID Jesus speak to our Society? Can 
we today find anything in the teach- 
ings of Jesus to give us a clear 

Christian direction in attempting to handle 

our pressing social problems? As biblical in- 

structors, can we point to any certain “‘thus 
saith the Lord” in social affairs, or must we 
remind our students that the most to be hoped 
for in Jesus’ teaching is some guidance to 

their personal lives? In other words, did 

Jesus have any social teaching? 

The very raising of such questions may 
appear to be outmoded. All those who have 
lived in America in the last half century have 
been brought up on the so-called social gospel. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, Shailer Mathews and the Eng- 
lish Robert F. Horton answered these ques- 
tions in a thorough and scholarly fashion 
a generation ago. The great Columbus 
preacher, Washington Gladden, aroused the 
church to its social obligations before many 
of us were born. 

But regardless of the possibility of saying 
anything new or constructive on the subject, 
there seem to be valid reasons at the present 
moment for again opening the question of the 
biblical basis, if there be any, for social im- 
provement or reconstruction. At least four 
grounds for such discussion appear pertinent : 
1. The pressure of modern society and social 
affairs upon all of us. 2. The revolutionary 
social changes, especially the demand of 
peoples for human rights, throughout our 
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entire world. 3. The current swing away from 
the social gospel and the sharp criticism of 
the social reformers which have been mani- 
fest in the church in the period since the 
Second World War. 4. The increasing need 
among Christians for a sure Word of the 
Lord. 

People living under any kind of social sys- 
tem have at times been made aware that so- 
ciety motivates, modifies, restricts, inspires, 
and sets the character of their individual, 
personal existence. A man may sing bravely 
“IT am the master of my fate,” but however 
favorable an environment he may be in, so- 
ciety on occasion will remind him that there 
are limitations. And the years since 1914, 
when the murder of an insignificant archduke 
turned the whole world upside down, have 
seen men increasingly caught in the pressure 
of society. The students in our classes cannot 
set up their schedules, decide on their careers 
or plan to be married without asking what 
chance society will give them to make real 
their personal dreams. A graduate in busi- 
ness, having been ordered into the Air Corps 
twice in ten years, having to leave his family 
and his work, finally sold his hardware store 
to enter the military forces as a career. But 
he, as all other conscientious, intelligent 
Christian young men, was forced to ask: Can 
the Christian gospel do anything about this 
society? Granted that Jesus will teach me 
how to live a good life in a bad world, will he 
have any guidance that we raay make for our 
children a better world? 

And this pressure of society is not simply 
on American youth. The revolutionary so- 
cial changes of our time are world-wide al- 
though they are brought into our living rooms 
by radio and tossed upon our doorsteps in 
the daily papers. My generation was not born 
into a world. The world was only a map ina 
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book. But high school boys have now flown 
around the world, and the political affairs of 
Kashmir endanger the personal plans of the 
average 4-H Kansas farm boy. He has heard 
of foreign missions, but they were indeed 
foreign. Now he is concerned about the world 
mission of the church. Did Jesus have some- 
thing to say about the world? Something 
which can shed light on our social confusion ? 

It is strange but true that during these 
times, when the necessity for a social gospel 
has become increasingly evident to the com- 
mon man, the official and scholarly interest of 
Christianity seems to have swung in the op- 
posite direction. The teachers of the social 
gospel who opened this twentieth century are 
now ridiculed as dreamy idealists who tried 
to substitute an optimistic humanism for the 
stern, realistic individualism of Jesus. The- 
ology has therefore replaced Christian sociol- 
ogy and liturgics has been proposed to the 
common man as an alternative to social pas- 
sion. 

The narrow biblicism of times past which 
searched the Scriptures to find an exact, spe- 
cific admonition for every particular situation 
does not appeal in our day to any considerable 
number of ordinary Christians, much less to 
Bible students. Furthermore, honesty de- 
mands that we treat the Bible fairly. We need 
not look for positive instructions from Jesus 
for our labor-management disputes, Ameri- 
can immigration problems, or the school seg- 
regation issue. The particular social prob- 
lems which disturb us most did not come into 
the Master’s view at all and no twisting of 
proof texts can make him pronounce upon 
situations yet unborn. Even on such social 
institutions as the family which have contin- 
ued from his day to ours, Jesus said little or 
nothing. But if we cannot find in him some 
authority for our social action, we have come 
to a sorry estate. He is our Lord, the final 
basis of the Christian’s faith and life. He 
must have some word or we are without 
authority. 

The Old Testament prophets certainly of- 
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fer the would-be social reformer both inspira- 
tion and guidance. The prophets have little 
significance apart from social affairs. Paul 
did much to interpret the social duties of early 
Christians as he saw them. To the early 
church itself, we may look for a measure of 
enlightenment as we see how these first cen- 
tury disciples tried to bring the spirit of Christ 
into their society. But however much or little 
can be discovered in the prophets, in Paul or 
the church, these cannot but be secondary 
authority. 

Considerable leadership in the social ref- 
ormation of our time must be assessed as 
Ministries of mercy which 
began in the church have been taken over by 
agencies far removed from anything which 
can be called religious. An increasingly wide 
variety of benevolent causes today never have 
known a remote religious connection. Is it 
possible that the followers of Christ will be 
indifferent to the suffering of the world be- 
cause this suffering presents itself en masse 
rather than as individual suffering persons, 
or must we admit that whatever social com- 
passion comes to Christians can be directed 
only through secular channels because Jesus 
had no word to say? 

A year ago, Dr. Davies reminded us that 
Jesus was not primarily a social reformer but 
a prophet of God and that his emphasis was 
never upon society as such, but rather upon 
the worth of the individual person. A careful 
reading of his paper, it seems to me, will con- 
vince anyone that both his general thesis and 
his particular instances are correct. An in- 
dependent reading of each of the four gospels, 
deliberately to find the sayings of Jesus which 
deal with social questions, will not only bring 
conviction that Jesus’ chief interest was in 
individual persons, but may raise a doubt as 
to whether he said anything about society. 

For about twenty years, in a class called 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus,” put into the 
university curriculum, by the way, more than 
thirty years before I came to the campus, | 
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list of present-day social issues, asking them 
to give references to the sayings of Jesus 
which they feel apply. Some of the replies 
received have been remarkable examples of 
biblical exposition. Jesus, for example, dis- 
cussed economic and industrial relations be- 
cause he once said: “Did ye not know that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” Jesus 
said something about government when he 
told the parable of “a nobleman (who) went 
into a far country to receive a kingdom.” 
Thoughtful students, however, have recog- 
nized that Jesus’ concern was with persons. 

This, then, must be the starting point. Je- 
sus would say to us that, however large so- 
ciety may be, or however complicated social 
problems may become, God’s interest is in 
persons and that we dare not forget. A secu- 
lar sociology or a secular government might 
possibly devise principles and enact laws for 
masses of people, but Christian social think- 
ing must remember at all times the good of 
the separate person. 

Three directions of search seem to be indi- 
cated if we are to find in Jesus himself author- 
itative counsel for our social activities: (1) 
as indicated already, the personal emphasis 
in the social gospel, (2) the social empha- 
sis which underlies all teaching of the per- 
sonal gospel, and (3) the social application of 
general principles given by Jesus in personal 
terms. The first of these concerns Jesus’ use 
of family terminology and family ideals. The 
second has to do with his teaching of the king- 
dom of God. The third related to the practi- 
cality of all Jesus’ teaching. Let us look at 
Jesus’ teaching of the kingdom of God, then 
as to the relevance of the fraternal society, 
and finally at some general principles of wide 
social application. 

Whatever view we take of the meaning of 
the kingdom of God or its relation to Jesus 
himself, we must agree that this is a social 
idea. Although the Jews of Jesus’ day held 
radically variant opinions of the nature of the 
kingdom and the means by which it would 
come, it was in all conceptions a social idea. 
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Whether as thought of in its crassest national- 

istic form or in its most ethical and spiritual, 
the kingdom of God for all Jews of Jesus’ 
day was a new, divine society. And Jesus, 
when he used the term, must have held some- 
thing of this popular meaning or, as Rausch- 
enbusch reminded us, he did not make a 
proper use of the kingdom of God at all. The 
Jews were looking for a society transformed 
by God. Jesus too was proclaiming the near- 
ness of that society. 

Of the currently popular ideas of the mean- 
ing of the term, kingdom of God, two miss 
the point entirely. Whatever justification 
there is in the gospel for a doctrine of im- 
mortality or for the inner spiritual life, Jesus 
did not intend either “being saved and getting 
to heaven” or “the hidden life with Christ” 
when he spoke of the kingdom of God. How- 
ever modified by Jesus, his teaching of the 
kingdom began in the expectation of his day 
for a restored Jewish commonwealth. About 
three characteristics in Jesus’ doctrine of the 
kingdom, then, it would seem to me, there 
could be no question: (1) It was in a very 
real sense a kingdom or society, (2) It was a 
society in this world, even though called “the 
new age,” and (3) It was God’s kingdom, 
the gift of God rather than the development 
of men. On the last point, however, it should 
not be assumed that Jesus made no place for 
the work of men, that men had no part what- 
ever in the coming of the kingdom. 

If we turn to the Gospel of Mark, without 
any reference whatever to the other gospels, 
at least seventeen specific statements of Jesus 
can be found which give us an outline of his 
thought of the kingdom. Even if we raise 
scholarly questions here as to the historicity 
of the exact wording, how much we can be 
sure without question that Jesus himself said 
and how much the early problems of the 
church made additions or variants, it would 
appear that Jesus’ own thought is clear 
enough that we may make five definite asser- 
tions as to his use of the phrase kingdom of 
God: (1) The kingdom is at hand. None of 
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the teaching or action of Jesus seems to make 
sense apart from the expectation which he had 
in common with John the Baptist that his own 
time was critical in relation to the coming 
kingdom. (2) Jesus believed he bore a 
unique relation to the kingdom. A number 
of statements bear out this contention. About 
each one there may be specific questions. But 
the cumulative effect of all of them, indeed of 
the whole of Jesus’ ministry in Mark, is that 
Jesus believed God had laid on him a respon- 
sibility for the kingdom which had never been 
placed on any other prophet or teacher. He 
is the “bridegroom,” the “son of man” and 
will occupy a most exalted place “when he 
comes in his glory.” It may be said that the 
trial of Jesus, even the violent opposition 
which arose long before the trial, makes dif- 
ficult any intelligent explanation without a be- 
lief on Jesus’ part that he had a peculiar place 
in the kingdom. (3) The kingdom was God’s 
kingdom. When it came in its fullness it 
would be with God’s “power.” The kingdom 
was to be “received” by men. That Jesus’ 


proclamation of the kingdom and his anticipa- 
tory demonstration of its power, as the driv- 
ing out of demons, could be interpreted as 
the work of the devil seemed to Jesus the 
height of blasphemy. That the mighty works 
of Jesus were purely human could not be al- 


lowed. “A kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand.” This is God’s kingdom. (4) 
The kingdom seems to be both here and here- 
after in Jesus’ teaching. Those who have 
given up much to follow Jesus shall “receive 
a hundredfold in this world.” The young 
man who had kept all the commandments was 
“not far from the kingdom.” But the culmi- 
nation of the kingdom certainly was “in the 
age to come.”” Jesus was not to “drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day” when he was 
to drink it anew in the kingdom of God. (5) 
The fifth point which seems quite obvious and 
clear in reading Mark, I am well aware, will 
not be agreed upon in this company. The ob- 
vious meaning of Jesus’ words, in this in- 
stance, will not be accepted either as obvious 
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or as clear. I shall, therefore, merely mention 
the point and present my reasoning a bit later. 
Apparently, at any rate, Jesus said that the 
kingdom grows. 

About only two of these five characteristics 
in Mark does there seem to be much particu- 
lar relevance to our social theme. If this is 
God’s kingdom, does man have any active 
part in its coming or development? If the 
kingdom, in any sense, grows, then what is 
the nature of that growth; is this something 
which corresponds to what men mean when 
they speak of “building the kingdom” or does 
it indicate a process as mysterious and non- 
human as the growth of grain? 

With this statement of the kingdom ideas in 
Mark and the two which seem to have signifi- 
cance for our present discussion, I should 
like to make use of a larger base for the re- 
mainder of the paper, the teaching we can ac- 
cept from the other gospels as well as Mark. 

The simplest definition of the kingdom as 
conceived by Jesus seems to be in the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy kingdom come” 
which means “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” The kingdom is the reign of 
God in all the affairs of man. When the time 
comes that God’s will is done perfectly, when- 
ever or however that condition prevails, the 
kingdom of God will be upon the earth in its 
completeness. Do we not have in this one 
statement a summary of all that Jesus ever 
said about the kingdom? Here is the essential 
distinction between the kingdom as the Jews 
of his day conceived it, and as the Master him- 
self taught it. The kingdom means the com- 
plete sovereignty of God in all the affairs of 
the world. Naturally, that kingdom has al- 
ready come in small measure whenever a sin- 
gle individual surrenders his whole life to 
God. Even an insignificant expression of 
God’s will as the giving of a cup of cold water 
will not fail of recognition by God. For those 
who have caught in small measure God’s 
purpose, “the kingdom is in your midst.” 
But so far is the most of society from that day 
or that condition when God rules completely 
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in the human scene, the kingdom is an event 
in the future. 

From here it is an easy step to the complete 
confidence of Jesus in the ultimate establish- 
ment of the kingdom. About this fact there 
could be no doubt. Jesus never expressed his 
hope for a Utopia, even one described in re- 
ligious terms. The kingdom of God was not a 
hope nor a dream. It was a reality which God 
would give in his time. But of its coming 
there could be no doubt. 

Now Jesus had no illusions regarding the 
evil in the world. How tares get into a field of 
good grain is a mystery beyond human under- 
standing. But the preacher of the kingdom 
must reckon with the fact. 

Here, it seems to me, we have a second 
great word of guidance as we look at our 
troubled society. If we are to have anything 
of Christ’s spirit in our social reformation, 
we must remember at all times that men are 
God’s children and every individual person 
is of infinite worth. But if we are to have any 
genuinely Christian incentive for social re- 
construction, it must be based on the absolute 
confidence which Jesus had that God is still 
God and the kingdom is still his kingdom. 
Not because man has attained such social 
skill he can conquer disease, and adjust social 
discord, and make a more abundant material 
life for all, can we expect the kingdom. The 
kingdom for which we pray will come because 
it is God’s kingdom. That certainly was Je- 
sus’ faith and was the aim of his teaching. 
“If you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
you may say to this mountain: Be you re- 
moved and cast into the sea, and it will be 
done.” 

The chief interest of Jesus, again returning 
to the personal emphasis, was to prepare men 
to receive the kingdom. Not the many but 
the few could meet the character standards 
which placed them on the narrow way to the 
kingdom. Purity (made evident by repent- 
ance), humility, sacrificial service, and ac- 
tive aggressiveness or love were the principal 
characteristics of the citizens of God’s king- 
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In short, to be a member of God’s 
kingdom, one must pattern his life on God’s. 
The aim is to be as good as God: “You, there- 
fore, must be perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” 

A third general principle for Christian so- 
cial action seems to be indicated here, even 
though it is related and may be considered in- 
herent in the other two. In whatever world 
we now live, whether it is near or far removed 
from the society which could be called God’s, 
a considerable portion of Christian effort 
must be spent in seeking to enlist individual 
men in God’s service and train them in his 
way of life. A good society cannot overlook 
the worth of every little person in that society 
because he is God’s child. But it is likewise 
true that a good society demands good citi- 
zens. Even if it were possible to so arrange 
the legal and social machinery that a perfect 
social order were created, it could not be per- 
fect so long as its individual persons were not 
good. The Christian interested in social better- 
ment must give major emphasis to that which 
occupied Christ’s energies: the proclamation 
of the certainty of God’s kingdom and the 
seeking to enlist those persons who will ac- 
cept God’s way. The controversy or radical 
difference of opinion regarding the kingdom 
of God, however, lies in the process or “how” 
of the kingdom. Does man have any part or 
can he have in the actual establishment of the 
kingdom? Is the only activity of men the 
preparation of the individual life to receive it 
or can man do something about the coming ? 
It would be difficult to read the books on the 
social gospel produced at the opening of this 
century without being conscious of the faith 
which produced them. These advocates of a 
twentieth century kingdom of God believed 
that men definitely could do something to 
change the nature of society. It is certainly 
a caricature to say that the more scholarly of 
them were attempting to transform the his- 
toric Jesus into a modern-day social reorgan- 
izer. Peabody, writing in 1907, stated clearly, 
“Jesus speaks chiefly of God, and speaks 
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chiefly to the individual. It would seem, then, 
as if we must have been misled in anticipating 
from him a clear and impressive teaching con- 
cerning the social world.” But he is quite as 


positive in his assertion that Jesus felt no an- 
tagonism between the spiritual life and the so- 
cial good, that in some sense Jesus intended 
that man should bring society as well as per- 
sons under God’s will. Note, for example, the 
following: “The supreme truth that this is 
God’s world gave to Jesus his spirit of social 
optimism; the assurance that man is God’s 
instrument gave to him his method of social 
opportunism; the faith that in God’s world 
God’s people are to establish God’s kingdom 
gave him his social idealism.” 

What was the process by which Jesus ex- 
pected the kingdom of God to come on earth? 
And now, nineteen centuries after Jesus, how 
should Christians look for the kingdom? 
And, is there any relation between the antici- 
pation of Jesus and our own expectation? In 
modern Judaism, reformed as well as ortho- 
dox, a place is set for Elijah at the Passover 
meal. In the Orthodox Sabbath service a 
prayer for the coming of Elijah to introduce 
the kingdom of God is said each week. But 
this all seems to be only a gesture toward an 
ancient Hebrew dream. The Jew of today 
has no real hope for a Messiah or any kind of 
Messianic kingdom. Are we to class Jesus’ 
hope for the kingdom in similar terms: He 
looked for the kingdom and had a positive 
faith as to the method by which it would 
come ; but we must build our social ambitions 
elsewhere! 

We have already indicated that Jesus felt 
the consummation of the kingdom was in 
God’s hands. Man’s first effort was to have 
the character to enter the kingdom which 
God would give. But even when these points 
are given the most extreme emphasis, it 
would be entirely false to declare that Jesus 
regarded man’s relation to the kingdom itself 
to be purely passive. Certainly man had a re- 
sponsibility to spread the news of the king- 
dom to all men. If this should be taken from 
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the New Testament, little would be left. In 
every book of the New Testament (Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse) repeated ex- 
pression is given to the belief that Jesus sent 
his disciples out to seek other disciples and 
that this mission from the first was not re- 
stricted to time or place or group. 

Coming back now to the statement in the 
Lord’s Prayer, it would seem that we have 
here not only a simple definition of the king- 
dom, but also something of necessary method. 
Even if we did not have the Lord’s Prayer at 
all or if it could be proved beyond any doubt 
that the words in the Prayer regarding the 
kingdom could not be credited to Jesus him- 
self, the most basic meaning of this concept, 
from the whole of Jesus’ teaching, would 
seem to be what is here made explicit in the 
prayer : ‘““Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

If the kingdom of God means basically the 
doing of God’s will on earth, then the king- 
dom of God will be here whenever God’s will 
is done. The kingdom has begun in small 
measure whenever one human being does 
God’s will. The kingdom has come in larger 
measure whenever God’s will is extended in 
larger measure. It does not appear that one 
is stretching words out of context or making 
a principle say what was never intended to 
secure this meaning from Jesus’ words. 
True, there is no intention in the Lord’s 
Prayer to lay out a social program. The es- 
tablishing of a social system cannot be shown 
to be a part of Jesus’ program at any point. 
But here should be foundation enough to jus- 
tify the social action of the church in any age 
or situation. Whenever it appears that God’s 
will may be made more clear or be ob- 
served more truly, Jesus has taught us to 
pray and work for that advance. 

So broad a principle lends itself to a wide 
variety of practical expression. Calvin at Ge- 
neva could establish a theocracy, many fea- 
tures of which would be thought intolerable 
by Americans today. If Calvin could have 
looked forward through the centuries to see 
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our doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, it might have struck him that the Chris- 
tians of our time had abandoned God’s will 
rather than advanced it. Every age will have 
to make its own application and every person 
must work out his personal duty. But solid 
ground seems to be under our social planning 
at this point. Whenever we take any social 
action, we must ask: What is God’s will? 
Since God’s will is defied or ignored only by 
men, it should not be asking too much to ex- 
pect men tomake some measure of correction. 

Whether or not we decide that Jesus’ teach- 
ing of the kingdom allowed some action by 
man for its establishment depends on the in- 
terpretation that is given to the so-called 
“growing parables.” That we find here or 
elsewhere any indication that Jesus contem- 
plated twenty long centuries of gradual 
growth of the kingdom of God stretches these 
parables to a modern meaning which they 
cannot bear and makes necessary the utter ig- 
noring of repeated references to the immedi- 
ateness of the final culmination. But on the 
surface, the words plainly indicate some kind 
of development. 

In recent years, commentators increasingly 
have interpreted the parables of the mustard 
seed, the leaven, and the growing grain as in- 
dicating only the final greatness of the king- 
dom as compared with the initial smallness. 
Since Jesus certainly did not mean to teach a 
popular, present-day evolutionary doctrine of 
an ever-bettering world, the proponents of 
this view have gone to the other extreme and 
have declared that Jesus did not intend these 
parables to describe any development in the 
kingdom. Clarence Tucker Craig’s statement 
is well-known: ‘The point of these parables 
lies in the contrast between the small begin- 
nings in the little yeast and the small mustard 
seed, and the great endings in the three meas- 
ures of meal and the great tree. These do not 
come from man’s activity, but through the 
power of God. ... It is not man’s effort 
that made the seed grow; it grew of itself. It 
is not man’s efforts that “build” the kingdom ; 
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the reign of God is something which God 
alone can send.” 

This is all very well, but the fact remains 
that the kingdom is a growth. Let it be 
granted that none of Jesus’ disciples during 
his lifetime or any of the church during the 
whole New Testament period had any con- 
ception of the extended ages which we see; 
let it even be admitted that Jesus himself 
“spoke out of the foreshortened perspective 
of the man of the first century,” to quote 
Craig again, still we must face this teaching 
that between the present evidence of the be- 
ginning of the kingdom and the perfect so- 
ciety which is its end a process goes on which 
is best described in terms of growth. 

Without pushing Jesus’ words beyond the 
meaning which he himself gave them, Chris- 
tian social activity can proceed with the as- 
surance that the perfect society, the complete 
triumph of good over evil, is the purpose of 
God; man’s efforts to build a better world, 
therefore, are in harmony with God’s final 
plan ; and, furthermore, man need not be dis- 
couraged in well-doing, though the growth 
of the kingdom is from small beginnings. The 
activity of men in trying to correct social er- 
rors can hardly be contrary to God’s will. 
The enlistment of individual persons through 
repentance will be necessary in every age. 
If Jesus had set forth an exact pattern of so- 
cial reform that could not have endured from 
age to age as social requirements must always 
vary as much as social structures. The final 
kingdom of God will bring the work of every 
time into judgment. Man’s work today must 
be measured against God’s ultimate intention. 
But in as much as we are men, not gods, we 
must measure our work today against that of 
our fathers yesterday. The parables of 
growth would bring us into double judgment 
if our efforts to do God’s will appear as re- 
treat. 

Jesus left his disciples as a continuing so- 
ciety ; the choosing, training and sending on 
a trial mission of the twelve, demonstrates 
this fact. It is not necessary to go beyond 
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Jesus’ own teaching to secure a general pic- 
ture of this continuing society. The essential 
characteristics of the first century church 
which developed when it became evident that 
the parousia was delayed, strike one as the 
kind of life which the Master indicated would 
be “among you.” The idea of the family ap- 
pears as more than a casual example. Jesus 
called God “Father.” He referred to the dis- 
ciples as children and in their relationship 
one to another as brothers. Love was given 
as the all-inclusive principle of God’s way of 
life. Perhaps this family-pattern of social 
life was intended for the disciples only during 
Jesus’ own lifetime on earth. It may be that 
this was to be the manner of their living in 
the interim before the full establishment of the 
kingdom. But when the church got started 
it seemed to be taken for granted that the 
Christian society was to be one of friends and 
brothers. The spontaneous action of the Je- 
rusalem church which resulted in at least a 
partial community of goods grew out of no 
economic theory but rather the feeling that 
the disciples of Christ were in the close fel- 
lowship of a family. The regular eating of 
the Lord’s Supper intensified this family 
relationship. 

Is a general society of friends and brothers, 
“one is your Father and you are all brothers,” 
a practical social ideal? Can the continuing 
society of the original disciples, however tem- 
porary that society may have been conceived, 
be carried over into general social life as a 
pattern and ideal? If “brotherhood” can be 
taken as a goal in the rough and tumble world 
as well as a pious attitude in religious affairs, 
then the church becomes a living example in 
small measure of the society God would have 
throughout the world’s life. 

Here again we must remind ourselves that 
Jesus did not gloss over the evil everywhere 
present in the world. The church at Jeru- 
salem or the one at Corinth look strangely 
like our own congregations made up of frail 
human beings. Doing God’s will brought 
Christ to the cross. Paul’s cross came from 
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enemies within as well as enemies from with- 
out. But with all its human frailties, the 
church has in all times given living example 
to the larger family. And it would appear that 
the teaching of brotherhood within the Chris- 
tian community has borne a considerable 
fruit in society at large. Political democracy, 
economic social security, public general edu- 
cation and a variety of benevolent-foundation 
and governmental activities illustrate that the 
ideal of a Christian family can be given wide 
application. 

Jesus set no bounds on our love because 
God sets none on his. A Syro-Phoenician 
woman, a centurion, a Samaritan, as well as 
the Jews who were considered disreputable 
or outcast, received the Master’s help or com- 
mendation. The theme of “all the world” 
which runs all through the books of the New 
Testament must have had some direct in- 
spiration from Jesus’ words. So many evi- 
dences are given of the failure of the twelve 
to understand this universality of the gospel, 
it cannot be ascribed to them. The opposition 
which arose to Paul’s interpretation of uni- 
versality, rather than being an indication that 
the doctrine was an invention of his, points 
in the opposite direction. The Judaizers ap- 
parently did not object to the inclusion of 
Gentile Christians but only to the method of 
their induction or the character of their re- 
ligious observance. 

Boundless human love, motivated by God’s 
universal love, gives to social action both in- 
centive and direction. Principles which in 
the words of Jesus were given in individual 
settings can be applied to social contexts. 
The Golden Rule, Diamond Rule and idea of 
“love of enemies” may be used as particular 
examples of the general basis of all Jesus in- 
tended for men’s actions: active love in all 
circumstances. 

It is one thing to declare that the gospel 
requires love without limits and quite another 
to make practical social application. Indeed, 
there are those who, raising no exception 
whatever to the every-day application of these 
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Is it ridiculous to think that the Golden 
Rule can be applied to international matters ? 
Can we get to the place that governments 
will observe the Golden Rule in some meas- 
ure? To be quite specific, have we not dem- 
onstrated repeatedly in our day that hurling 
invective on Russia simply keeps Russia as 
an enemy? Has the opposite of the Golden 
Rule been a successful international method ? 
Nations, of course, cannot “love God” as is 
the case with persons. Nations, or other so- 
cieties, however, can in some measure do 
God’s will. 

In attempting to answer the question as to 
the relevance of Jesus’ teaching to social ref- 
ormation in our time, five general proposi- 
tions have been presented which, as I see it, 
give adequate and biblical basis for Christian 
social action: (1) Jesus, being interested 
primarily in the infinite worth of every human 
soul, would remind us that a good society is 
built on good men; the fundamental empha- 
sis, therefore, in Christian social activity is 
the bringing of all men, one by one, into God’s 
kingdom; (2) The kingdom of God, how- 
ever it may be defined in detail, is a social con- 
cept, meaning the rule of God on earth; (3) 
Man has a responsibility for the kingdom, 
both in the developing of individual character 
worthy of the kingdom and in doing God’s will 
in the world as far as man’s influence reaches ; 
(4) In Jesus’ description of the continuing 
society of his disciples, we have a family 
ideal, a society of friends and brothers; and 
finally (5) Since the whole ethic of Jesus can 
be summed up as the imitation in every-day 
life of the limitless love of God, the basic prin- 
ciples of Jesus’ teaching, given in individual 
setting, can be given practical social applica- 
tion. 
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AS Jesus more optimistic than 
Paul? This is not a learned ques- 
tion nor a “biblical” question. 
The reason for posing it is that this is the 
kind of question which lies, often unformu- 
lated but really present, in the mind of the be- 
ginning student of the New Testament. This 
is the kind of question which students are 
asking, and answering too, even though their 
answers also are often unformulated rather 
than explicit. Most beginning students of the 
New Testament would say that Jesus was 
more optimistic than Paul. Their question is 
framed by their own experience, in which it 
is assumed than the creative possibilities in 
the human situation are human possibilities, 
and God, if he is seriously considered at all, 
is a kind of ideal, an object of aspiration, but 
not a dynamic, creative factor in the process. 
Probably most beginning students become 
especially familiar with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Letter to the Romans. With 
this selection of material in hand, and with the 
question springing out of the assumption that 
the dynamic, creative factors in the human 
situation lie in men, it is a natural conclusion 
that Jesus was more optimistic than Paul. 
Paul explicitly describes the futility and de- 
structiveness of human powers, while Jesus 
makes no such explicit statement, but pre- 
sents a message which is full of hope about 
the possibilities of good in man’s situation. 
The question whether Jesus was more op- 
timistic than Paul, then, is like most other 
questions which we ask about the New Testa- 
ment. Its value comes from the fact that it 
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springs out of our own concerns. The ques- 
tion itself implies a view of the human situa- 
tion. The limitations of the question arise 
from the fact that the literature toward which 
it is directed has a quite different understand- 
ing of the human situation and its dynamics. 

If we really ask whether Jesus or Paul was 
hopeful about a situation in which the impor- 
tant creative possibilities lie in men, then the 
answer would have to be a resounding no! 
Yet this is precisely the question which stu- 
dents do ask, and think they can answer in 
the affirmative. They need to come to see 
that though Jesus was less systematic than 
Paul in describing the futility and self-de- 
structiveness of a life which is wrongly re- 
lated to God, he does speak on this theme fre- 
quently and vigorously. To cite one instance 
only, it comes as a surprise to many students 
to find that the threat of “hell fire and damna- 
tion” is often mentioned in the message of 
Jesus, while this note is almost entirely absent 
from the letters of Paul. But both assumed a 
view of man which is very hard for modern 
students to grasp; it would be wrong even to 
speak of “man apart from God” for either. 
For Jesus and for Paul men are always re- 
lated to God. Both of them thought that men 
cannot live out of their own resources and 
norms, but always live from the power of 
God, either open to his presence or struggling 
to evade it. What we call “man’s own re- 
sources” would be, for both of them, men 
turning away from the source and sustainer 
of their lives and thereby inevitably moving 
toward destruction. 

If we ask what Jesus and Paul understood 
to be the possibilities of human life when it is 
open to the power of God, then we find that 
both are filled with unbounded confidence 
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WAS JESUS MORE OPTIMISTIC THAN PAUL? 


Lexically this confidence is represented in 
the strong positive emphasis which the word 
“hope” acquires in Paul. Hope is an am- 
biguous word in Greek, as in English. Com- 
monly you hope when there is nothing else 
you can do. But for Paul hope is something 
sure. Hope does not put us to shame. 
Though the noun “hope” does not occur in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the verb does not 
have any distinctive usage there, the same 
surging confidence can be seen in the Gospels 
as in Paul. This confidence is precisely what 
makes the beginning student so ready to 
think that Jesus was an optimist. Indeed he 
was, in this sense of the term, and so was 
Paul. 

Jesus and Paul share an almost limitless 
hope about the outcome of that portion of the 
common human enterprise which comes into 
the right relation with God, and they do so 
because of their confidence that God is an ac- 
tual and dynamic factor in the situation. As for 
that portion of the common human enter- 
prise which does not come into the right re- 
lation with God, neither Jesus nor Paul can 
be said to have hope for it. Thus the grand 
difference between the point of view of the 
modern inquirer and that of the messages of 
Jesus and Paul is that in their messages God 
is an active and creative factor in the life of 
men, and only in right relation to him can 
there be hope. Although it may seem to be 
laboring the obvious to work out this differ- 
ence, it is often the case that students do not 
see what is obvious and need to strain their 
minds and imaginations to do so. 

Let us observe a little more closely one or 
two interesting features of the hope of Jesus 
and Paul. In the first place, however un- 
palatable this fact may be, and it is unpalata- 
ble to our students, as well as to us, the mes- 
sage of Jesus and the letters of Paul both 
present the contrast between hopelessness 
and hope as a sharp disjunction, either one 
or the other. In fact, the abrupt shift from 
the hopeless abyss of destruction for the man 
who is cut off from God’s resources of life, to 


the limitless, surging confidence that life 
counts, that it comes out somewhere, when it 
is rightly set toward the energies of God, this 
is one of the puzzles of the New Testament 
to most modern readers. Our world is full 
of greys. We find it hard to understand men 
who think in blacks and whites, and we are 
even a little afraid of them. This disjunction, 
this black-and-white antithesis between the 
area of hope and the area of no hope, is quali- 
fied, as we shall see; but the student cannot 
appreciate the qualifications unless he first 
confronts and struggles with the absolutist 
character of the proclamation of God’s ac- 
tion, as it is met in Jesus’ message and in that 
of Paul. For them the gateway to hope is 
through a narrow path of radical decision. 
A further point which gives difficulty to the 
modern student is the particular form in 
which both Jesus and Paul present the sharp 
break between the life which is wrongly re- 
lated to God and the life which is made full by 
becoming open to God’s gift. The intellectual 
form is, of course, based on Jewish-Christian 
eschatology. Here again we find that Jesus’ 
and Paul’s messages are substantially similar. 
On the one hand, the fulfillment of hope 
will come through an imminent cosmic 
struggle (which literally included the “end of 
the world” very soon); on the other, the 
divine victory is already under way, being 
achieved and made manifest in a narrow tract 
of history. Thus on the one hand, life becomes 
possible as one cuts oneself off from this 
world which is soon to be destroyed; and on 
the other, God’s good purpose becomes effec- 
tive only in a particular community, for which 
a new age has dawned. The right relation 
to God, out of which full life springs, is a com- 
mon property of the people of God in the new 
age. It is a common relation and a common 
life, not the inner and individual salvation 
which appears to most modern Americans to 
be the natural form of religion. The sharply 
“individualistic” challenge of faith leads into 
the community. But not only must the modern 
inquirer grasp this difficult (for him) concep- 
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tion of solidarity or community in salvation ; 
he must also come to terms with the convic- 
tion that the end is near, for it was in this 
temporal form that the approach of God’s 
judgment and mercy was perceived. Fur- 
ther, the link which binds the present action 
of God with the future victory is the career of 
Jesus himself. The bold claim that a new 
depth of fellowship with God comes to men 
through their response to the coming of Jesus 
is basic both to the message of Jesus and to 
that of Paul, in spite of attempts to interpret 
this element as secondary in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in spite of the uncertainties 
about the terms by which Jesus designated 
himself. Both Jesus and Paul held that the 
new gift of God comes historically, through 
the career of a person, and that his “his- 
torical” career was the vehicle for a partial 
victory in a cosmic conflict, in which the final 
victory would end existence as we know it. 
For both of them, what was hoped for was 
not the realization of the potentialities of 
human nature, but the destruction of the bar- 
riers which prevent human existence from 
being open to God’s presence. 

Thus the reading of the Gospels and the 
Letters of Paul should lead the student to 
revise his initial question. The New Testa- 
ment does not deal with optimism as we think 
of it. The ground of hope is very differently 
conceived, in the message of Jesus and in that 
of Paul, from the way in which the modern 
student usually conceives it. The first task of 
the teacher is to help the student see these 
differences and come to appreciate the differ- 
ent shape of hope in the writings he is study- 
ing. Nonetheless, the original question is not 
irrelevant. That is, both the humanistic op- 
timism which modern men either have or wish 
to have, and the more sharply channeled 
eschatological hope which one finds in the 
New Testament, make contact with a basic 
human yearning that life should count, that it 
should be real and full. The messages of Jesus 
and Paul present a special kind of hope, but 
they do offer something which has relation to 
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the aspirations and hopes of men outside the 
channel of sacred history. Jesus and Paul 
present the new community as an open com- 
munity, in which the realization of men’s 
hopes and yearnings is offered by the appeal 
to have faith and participate in the new com- 
munity. Both of them recognize elements of 
contact between the hopes of men and the 
specific hope which they proclaim, and the 
contacts make possible their challenge to have 
faith. Perhaps we should rather say that they 
both recognize the work of God in the stages 
of life which are preliminary to faith. We find 
this recognition in the classic passages of Paul 
in Romans 1:20 and 2:14-15, as well as else- 
where. For Paul, however, the character- 
istic conclusion is that this preliminary work 
of God and the awareness of him which results 
from it play a negative role ; through these one 
becomes aware of his need, as in Romans 7. 

In the message of Jesus the emphasis is 
somewhat different. Jesus seems continually 
to expect the stages preliminary to faith to 
lead on to an adequate acceptance of his mes- 
sage. Humble trust in God, apart from his 
coming or only dimly related to it in men’s 
consciousness, already gave to life something 
of the character which he gave it in his own 
proclamation and work. Thus he accepts the 
tribute of the ignorant women who bring 
their children to be blessed. He expects his 
hearers to have a point of contact by which 
they can understand and accept his message, 
and (as in the case of the centurion who 
understood the meaning of authority) the 
framework within which the hearer makes a 
response to him may be very different from 
his own. Especially in Luke do we find illus- 
trations of the way in which Jesus recognizes 
and builds upon the goodness which is already 
in the world; one thinks of the poor widow, 
the Pharisee and the publican, the scribe who 
was not far from the Kingdom of God. It is 
possible to understand this emphasis of Luke 
in terms of the author’s purpose, and many 
hold that Luke has heightened the elements 
of appeal to common human goodness in 
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Jesus’ message. But it would be completely 
wrong to regard this note as foreign to the 
message of Jesus, since throughout it reflects 
a wide confidence in the universal presence of 
God which makes all human goodness pos- 
sible. Such a note is not absent from Paul, but 
Paul so strongly stresses the sharp reversal 
which comes at the final stage, faith, that his 
attitude toward the preparation is more nega- 
tive. The same contrast can be seen in the 
way in which the Law is regarded by Jesus 
and by Paul. Here again both recognize the 
law as good yet inadequate, with Paul show- 
ing a more negative attitude toward the Law 
because of his very strong stress on the in- 
completeness and frustration of life under the 
Law. Perhaps it could be said that for Paul it 
is always something of a surprise that it is 
possible for men to have faith, since the new 
gift which comes through Christ is almost 
unbelievable in its newness and wonder; 
while for Jesus it is constantly a matter of 
surprise that men are so unready to have 
faith. 

Thus as we survey their understanding of 
the actual situation of men, we may say that 
Jesus had more confidence than Paul that 
God can reach and quicken the responses of 
men through a variety of channels not ex- 
plicitly related to himself, all of which none 
the less lead up to the final and decisive en- 
counter with the new work of God in his own 
career. This conclusion may be questioned, 
for it is possible to hold that the difference of 
emphasis springs from the nature of the 
audiences which they addressed, or from the 
nature of the records which we have of their 
messages. Yet with all necessary qualifica- 
tions it appears to be a real difference, and 
the real basis for the average student’s re- 
action, that Jesus was more optimistic than 
Paul. 


In another direction, however, the note of 
hope is more highly developed in the thought 
of Paul than in that of Jesus. Jesus’ message 
is existential, or as we might say, practical, 
directed to the actual current situation in 
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which men find themselves. He is full of hope 
that in their situation they can respond to his 
message. Jesus, however, shows a remark- 
able willingness to assume that men’s current 
choices will have final results. For those who 
do not respond, there is no hope. On the con- 
trary, what we may call speculative hope is 
more elaborated by Paul. In struggling to 
find meaning in the rejection of Christ by 
Israel, Paul comes to the conclusion that this 
choice is not final and irrevocable, but that it 
serves God’s purpose in an unexpected way. 
Finally, in the end, the full number of the 
Gentiles will come in, and then all Israel will 
be saved. Here Paul’s conviction of the good- 
ness of God’s purpose will not let him put any 
limit to the extent of God’s achievement. Paul 
does not work out the consequences of this 
view, and elsewhere often speaks of “death” 
as the outcome of a life wrongly related to 
God. None the less, we see in Romans 11 a 
motif which is lacking from the Gospels, the 
yearning for the salvation of all, even through 
the stage of their initial rejection of God’s 
work. Thus we may say that if Jesus had a 
wider view of the possibilities of hope in the 
actual, current situation of men, Paul’s specu- 
lative anticipation of the end is illuminated by 
hope in certain ways which do not appear in 
the message of Jesus. 

These comments on a naive question show 
a pattern which is also found in the more care- 
ful questions which may be formulated by the 
specialists. Our questions directed toward 
the New Testament spring, at least indirectly, 
out of our own concerns and our understand- 
ing of the dynamic forces of life. All need to 
be revised in the light of the kind of under- 
standing which New Testament writers have 
of the shape of reality, if they are to be an- 
swered adequately in terms of the New Testa- 
ment’s own understanding. But one will con- 
tinually discover that the New Testament for- 
mulations have points of contact with our 
formulations, since both touch the common 
yearning and aspiration of men. Our task as 
students of the New Testament is to bring to 
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light the characteristic forms of understand- 
ing which the New Testament itself sets forth, 
and this can best be done as we recognize both 
the differences and the common elements be- 
tween their struggle and ours. 

Finally, we cannot fail to note that such a 
question as whether Jesus was more optimis- 
tic than Paul cannot really be satisfied by the 
kind of discussion which has been presented 
here. The student is not concerned merely 
to know how Jesus or Paul thought about 
such a question, but also to confront the new 
understanding which he finds in the New 
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Testament with his own. Is there any reality 
in the view that God acts, and that men’s 
hopes do not rely merely on the resources 
which they find in themselves? Is there any 
reality in a hope which reaches beyond the 
empirically visible results of men’s achieve- 
ments? Thus on the intellectual side, the 
questions which students ask about the New 
Testament must lead on to theology; on the 
actual side, it is to be hoped that they will lead 
on into the life of the community which claims 
to be the bearer of the life of which Jesus and 
Paul speak, the Church. 
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A Basis for the Comparison of Religions: 
Christianity and Buddhism 


ALFRED BLOOM* 


HE conflicts of our age and the rise 
to prominence of hitherto subject na- 
tions and peoples have challenged 
our traditional Christian and Western values 
and beliefs. Asa result of this challenge theo- 
logians and teachers of religion have begun 
to study critically the concepts and values of 
other world-religions and social philosophies. 
Consequently there is a crying need for more 
sympathetic and deeper understanding of the 
faiths and beliefs of the great hosts of people 
who have suddenly become close neighbors. 
This essay proposes to establish the basic 
point from which a comparative study of 
other religions may be approached. The per- 
spective for such study will be illustrated by 
a comparison of Christianity and Buddhism. 
The necessity of honesty, intellectual and 
religious, in the study of other religions is 
paramount. There are many living faiths in 
the world, and they are living because they 
supply certain needs of the people who 
espouse them. Their vitality requires system- 
atic and sympathetic study as it appears 
through their teachings and religious life. 
You may ask how do we compare a re- 
ligion? There are many aspects in a religion. 


* ALFRED BLOOM holds the degrees of B.Th. 
from Eastern Baptist Seminary in Philadelphia 
and B.D. and S.T.M. from Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. He is at present completing work 
leading to the degree of Ph.D. in the areas of History 
and Philosophy of Religion at Harvard Divinity 
School. He is a Fellow of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education. The editors have 
decided to publish this paper, not because they agree 
with the author at all points, but because it is one 
man’s attempt to make a thoughtful comparison be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity in a period when 
the great religions of the world are being brought 
ever closer together. Brief, pertinent comment from 
readers is invited. 


There are gods, rites, doctrines, clergy and 
organization. We are all aware that in many 
features all religions are similar. All faiths 
teach the primacy of the spirit; all hold that 
men should not kill or steal. They may have 
one or more gods, but the description of the 
nature of a god as eternal, more powerful 
than men, capable of miracles and the like, is 
common to most religions. Most all religions 
hold to some form of afterlife. 

In the past such comparisons led to the 
conclusion that all religions were equally true, 
and some held they were all false. We heard 
about the construction of a universal religion 
by picking the best from each faith. The 
classic picture is that of a mountain whose 
peak is above the clouds. Once above the 
clouds the sun is as bright no matter which 
path you travelled. Such a picture appeals 
because it pleads for tolerance. Yet it does 
not deal with the question of truth nor the 
striking differences that exist among religions 
despite their seeming similarities. 

How do we get at the spirit that lies within 
a religion, which can be the only basis for 
comparison? The answer to the question: 
What is man? gives us our clue. Religions of 
salvation always begin in a doctrine of man, 
because the nature of salvation and its attain- 
ment is dependent on the condition of man in 
his world and in relation to the divine. 


I 


The biblical view of man, though familiar 
to us, is not always made the keypoint of 
theological thinking. However, we find that 
the predicament of man is set at the very be- 
ginning of biblical faith. Genesis 1 and 2 deal 
with creation and the condition of man. We 
are given a picture of man as he descends into 
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sin. The theme of Scripture is God’s inten- 
tion to counteract this evil through the elec- 
tion of Israel and the coming of Christ. 

When we scrutinize closely Genesis 2, we 
discover that man and animal alike are 
nephesh hayah or living soul. The animals 
were created to find a helpmeet for man. 
While man named the animals, he is not 
stated in this passage to have dominion over 
them. Man’s difference from the animals was 
determined solely by God’s purpose in creat- 
ing him. Man was to serve God in the garden. 
The other creatures were to aid man in the 
task. The record does not state or imply that 
man had a special quality which separated 
him from the beasts or which brought him 
closer by nature to God. On the other hand, 
Genesis 1, deriving from a different historical 
milieu, pictures creation as made for the sake 
of man, and that while the animals are 
nephesh hayah, man is described as in the 
image of God. This image of God is con- 
sidered to be a permanent part of man and in 
Genesis 5 :1, 9, we find that the image remains 
though Adam had sinned. Apart from the few 
passages which mention the image of God in 
Genesis, it drops out of use in the remainder 
of the Old Testament. 

We conclude here on the basis of the evi- 
dence in respect to these two views that 
Genesis 2 gives the prophetic relational view 
which is predominant in the Old Testament 
and lies at the base of the prophetic ethic. The 
biblical theologian, Eichrodt, declares that the 
Old Testament idea of man is unique because 
“it proceeds from constant relation with the 
will of God.”! This relation is experienced as 
the unconditional obligation of the will of 
God or as the consciousness of responsibility 
common to man. We further conclude that 
the Bible knows nothing of an inherent worth 
or “inalienable rights” within a person apart 
from that individual’s decision to do God’s 
will, that is, to respond to the unconditional 
obligation. Eichrodt interprets the image 
passages as a symbol of man’s destiny. It 
symbolizes that man cannot be submerged in 
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nature so long as he keeps true to his destiny.” 
Thus we see that man is not special or unique 
in creation simply because he possesses an im- 
perishable soul or a “divine spark.” Man is 
man because he has a mission. He lives in the 
realm of decision, and decision distinguishes 
personality from the impersonality of instinct. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that philos- 
ophers have often attempted to establish the 
uniqueness of the human person on the basis 
of some impersonal cosmic reality which is, 
in some manner, said to be manifest in the 
individual. However, pantheism destroys 
personality, and it is a paradox that Idealism 
which seeks to point men to the higher spirit- 
ual and cosmic character of existence should 
lead in the same direction. Commenting on 
the Christian view as found in Augustine, 
Cochrane states that instead of man regarding 
himself as having a scintilla of the divine in 
him and thus making a claim of divinity, “the 
alternative is to recognize himself as ‘created’ ; 
... The difference, then, between Creator 
and creature emerges as radical. Accordingly 
it is not to be bridged by any merely human 
process of reason and imagination or by any 
merely human act of will.’ 

Man in the Bible is a being in relation to 
God. The fall is a tragedy of broken relation- 
ship. It is deeper than simple disobedience as 
indicated by the rise of guilt feelings. Adam 
hid himself from God and from his wife by fig 
leaves. Here is a dramatic, felt cleavage, or 
separation which resounds through all of 
human existence. Man is alone in the world. 
Barriers which separate souls are found even 
in the experience of close friendship. The 
loneliness of death is the ultimate of separa- 
tion. William James states that “the breaches 
between thoughts belonging to different per- 
sonal minds ...are the most absolute 
breaches in nature.” 

Man is not only separated from man, but 
also from God. When man hides from God 
he loses sight of God. God becomes a hidden 
God. The Bible pictures this as a progressive 
descent into sin. Man’s seeking for God is of 
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A BASIS FOR THE COMPARISON OF RELIGIONS 


no avail. Towers built to reach heaven crum- 
ble in confusion. The problem of man is to 
restore the broken relationships between God 
and man. The Scriptures state that such res- 
toration does not lie in the doing of man. 
The prophets and the life of Christ indicate 
that the identification of life with life is the 
only means man has to attain his destiny. The 
barriers are broken by self-giving love which 
takes no regard for the worthiness of its 
object. Man becomes true man when rela- 
tionship is once more established. 

Biblical concern for relationship places 
human life in an entirely new light. The char- 
acter and quality of human existence depend 
on one’s relation to God. Life is not an evil, 
nor is mortality. Suffering which is inherent 
in existence becomes a means for achieving 
true personality. The quality of human life de- 
pends on what one does with it and in it. Life 
is not to be escaped, it is a field of service for 
God. The central predicament of man is not 
the experience of pain, mortality, disease and 
old age, but the loss of orientation in life 
through broken relationship with God and 
fellow man. 


II 


Buddhism is a religion of salvation no mat- 
ter which branch, Hinayana or Mahayana. 
Buddha began his teaching with an estimate 
of human life. The story of Gautama’s life, 
whether true or legendary, stresses that he 
was impressed by the phenomena of birth, 
sickness, death and old age. The sense of 
poignancy of these human situations was 
heightened by the fact of transmigration and 
karma. Karma which means action is de- 
terminative of the form of the new birth. The 
sense of justice was absolute.® 

Buddha attempted many forms of asceti- 
cism, but found that none of them would 
bring release from rebirth because they 
sapped the strength of the body and the mind, 
which, as he saw, were important in the at- 
taining release. Gautama realized that to cure 
sickness one must know its cause. To know 
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the cause one must have a clear mind. A clear 
mind requires a nourished body. He em- 
barked on the middle path between licentious- 
ness and extreme mortification. Buddha’s en- 
lightenment consisted of an insight into the 
nature of life and the method for gaining re- 
lease from it. These are the four Noble 
Truths and the Eightfold Noble Path. 

Buddha found that life is suffering; the 
cause of suffering is desire; suffering ceases 
when desire ceases; and desire ceases when 
the Eightfold Path is practiced. He had an 
understanding of life and a method for deal- 
ing with it. 

We see something of Buddha’s attitude to 
human life from the path he laid out. His em- 
phasis on desire and suffering tends to place 
existence in the shadow as evil. A sharp view 
of the Buddhist attitude to life may be found 
in Udana VII-4. It summarizes the human 
predicament as desire pushing man on to 
further suffering : 


Blinded are beings by their sense desires 

Spread o’er them like a net; covered are they 
by cloak of craving; by their heedless ways, 

Caught as a fish in the mouth of a funnel net. 

Decrepitude and death they journey to, 

Just as a sucking calf goes to its mother.® 


The apparently pessimistic view points to 
the necessity of using this life to prevent more 
rebirths. It is often held that the Buddhist, 
especially the Hinayanist, is selfish in seeking 
his own salvation alone. Buddha counseled 
his followers: 

Be zealous, rather, I beseech you, Ananda, in your 


own behalf. 
Devote yourselves to your own good. . . 


There is, however, an outgoing aspect ex- 
pressed in “an all embracing love for all the 
universe” which tempers this selfishness.® 
The conflict of selfishness and unselfishness 
points more to the fact that Buddhist pragma- 
tism demands that one use his time to the best 
advantage in securing release. The selfish- 
ness is not rooted in simple egoism, but in 
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an awareness of the deep estrangement in the 
structure of life. 

Buddha felt keenly the fact of broken rela- 
tionship in life. Birth, death, old age and 
sickness represented to him the pain in life 
caused by unfulfilled desire. We desire to 
live, to remain young and healthy, to be able 
to enjoy pleasures. All these goods are tinged 
with pain because of impermanence and 
transiency and because they are out of the 
control of human beings. Life inevitably 
forces us on. It is better to give up attachment, 
to accept separation from all we hold dear, as 
an act of free will. To seek to fulfill these de- 
sires only strengthens them thus causing evil 
karma and the continual rebirth.® 

We can see that it is the sense of ultimate 
separation in the structure of existence which 
dominates the thought of early Buddhism and 
makes it appear as though it were self- 
centered. Early Buddhists did not show 
much concern for helping others gain salva- 
tion because they did not believe that one 
could help another.?° Even the Gods them- 
selves were subject to the law of karma. 

Man, for Gautama, is a solitary, unitary 
collection of elements which are in constant 
flux, only momentary flashes, and when they 
dissolve in death, the force of previous karma 
somehow draws together new elements cor- 
responding to that karma for good or ill. We 
each have an individual past for which we are 
in a measure responsible and from which we 
are suffering. We make our own future. The 
continuity is not in soul or personality but 
perhaps “character.” The law of cause and 
effect in the moral sphere is ultimate. The 
emphasis is on the individual. He is respon- 
sible for past, present and future. Estrange- 
ment may also be seen in the Buddhist concept 
of time and the character of the summum 
bonum, Nirvana.?! 

Later developments in Buddhism saw some 
changes in the Buddhist ideal, especially in 
regard to helping others attain salvation. Be- 
cause of many elements in the background of 
Indian Buddhism, the ideal of the Bodhisattva 


BLOOM 


arose. Unlike the Arhat, the early Buddhist 
saint who attains release for himself alone, 
the Bodhisattva gains salvation, but he defers 
his Nirvana in order that he might help all 
sentient beings attain. The key words of this 
ideal are wisdom and love. Reality is charac- 
terized by love.1* The Bodhisattva incarnates 
this love following the example of the Bud- 

According to a great Buddhist philosopher, 
Nagarjuna, “the essential nature of all Bod- 
hisattvas is a great loving heart and all sen- 
tient beings constitute the object of its love. 
. . . Therefore, all Bodhisattvas, in order to 
emancipate sentient beings from misery, are 
inspired with great spiritual energy and 
mingle themselves in the filth of birth and 
death.”?* He wishes to become thoroughly 
conversant with the doctrine in order that he 
might “preach untiringly the truth to all 
beings and gladden them and benefit them and 
make them intelligent.”!5 Everything he does 
is for the sake of the suffering being. 

Because of the principle enunciated here of 
identification of life with life, systems of phil- 
osophical idealism are constructed. There are 
many variations and subtleties in Mahayana 
thought, but the basic idea is that in truth 
there is a Buddha-nature in all of us. Salva- 
tion lies in recognizing it and in so acting 
toward others that they may be led to see it 
in themselves. Everything is simply a mani- 
festation of the cosmic Buddha-nature, just 
as the wave is related to the ocean. Concern- 
ing the Bodhi, the intelligence which consti- 
tutes reality, it is said: 


Bodhi is in all things 
The Bodhi and all things are one. . . .* 


In and through the phenomena of existence, 
no matter how low and filthy, the reality of 
love, the Buddha-nature, may be seen to the 
eye of wisdom.?* 

It is because phenomena are the manifesta- 
tion of the Buddha-nature, that the Bodhisat- 
tva loves the world of birth and death. He is 
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A BASIS FOR THE COMPARISON OF RELIGIONS 


“diligent in his work, is never given up to 
indolence.”!® 

This type of thought is somewhat familiar 
to us in the West because Idealism has been 
influenced by Oriental philosophy. Basically 
man receives his value from some impersonal 
nature which constitutes his being in essence. 
Man and life are really an illusion when seen 
under the aspect of eternity or reality. The 
important thing is the reality behind. We 
have mentioned that pantheism destroys per- 
sonality, and it is paradoxical that when 
everything is seen as an aspect of the divine, 
the value of human life declines. What is 
illusory or unreal is not actually worthy of 
concern. There are complex psychological 
and philosophical considerations to be made 
here, but the contrast between the biblical 
concept of man and this widespread Idealistic 
thought is apparent.?® 


III 


The biblical concept holds that there is a 
radical difference between the nature of God 
and man. The gap between the potter and the 
pot is unbridgeable. The apartness of these 
two beings affirms their concrete reality. Man 
and life are utterly real. God is real. Man is 
not an extension of the nature of God. God, 
considered as a personality over against man, 
sets the responsibility of man as unconditional 
obligation to the will of God. Personality and 
will are most strongly affirmed. Man’s con- 
cern is to determine God’s will and do it. 
Social ethic is not based on the divinity of 
man. This is difficult and abstract. There are 
no human rights as such; there are only 
human responsibilities. We love our brothers 
because we feel the obligation that derives 
from our consciousness that God has willed 
this love and it is indispensable to fulfill God’s 
designs for human life. Loving our neighbors 
as Ourselves is the second greatest command, 
and it isa command. H. H. Rowley has said : 
“For sin against man is not the infringement 
of rights which are by nature man’s, but the 
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infringement of rights which are his because 
God has willed that they should be his.””° The 
prophets demanded honesty in personal ac- 
tion as a requisite to fulfilling the will of God 
and preserving the nation. This gives a basis 
for a dynamic social ethic, leading to social 
reform. 

James B. Pratt, on the basis of his travels 
through Buddhist lands, points to several 
factors which have made Buddhists slow to 
react to social evils. Greatly preoccupied with 
the inner life, they neglect outer existence. 
Their ethics are cast more in the direction of 
personal cultivation and tend to be negative. 
The individualistic note inhibits the belief that 
one person may influence the inner life of 
another. 

A good Buddhist is likely to be “an ineffectual 
angel.” Buddhists are not greatly interested in the 
regeneration of this evil world, and though they may 


wish for it in a mild way, they are too busy culti- 
vating their inner lives to do much toward it.™ 


The basis for this passivity may be illus- 
trated by Santideva’s Sum Total of the 
Doctrine. Here, the idealistic, negative sys- 
tem of Mahayana is expounded. Combined 
with this is the love and self-sacrifice common 
to Buddhist teaching. The felt contradiction 
is bridged by holding that “everything in this 
world is vain and transitory, but only the de- 
lusion concerning the ego is harmful whilst 
the delusion concerning the duties is bene- 
ficial.”*? Winternitz concludes : 

Nevertheless it is strange that after all the doc- 


trines of active pity, the only point at which the poet 
can arrive is (IX-152:5): 


As all existence is so empty and transitory, 

What can be gained ; what can be taken away? 
Who can be honoured, who blamed ? 

How can there be joy and sorrow, beloved objects? 
Or objects of hatred, and greed and non-greed? 
Seek where you will, you will never find them. 


The ground of the passivity of Buddhist 


ethic is its doctrine of man and life. In re- 
ducing man to an illusion and all experience 
to delusion, even though only to be under- 
stood as such under the aspect of the absolute, 
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psychologically, the nerve of effective action 
is severed. 

We may conclude this essay by noting that 
the contrast in views of man and life pre- 
sented here have further implications. The 
Buddhist emphasis on the negative elements 
of life and the concept of karma lead to indi- 
vidualism and rejection of the outer world. 
Community is based on common discipline. 
History and mission in this world are of little 
consequence. The Christian appeal to rela- 
tionship and decision gives life a sense of 
mission and adds an historical dimension to 
the community. Community is based on com- 
mon decision and mission. 

Further, whenever Buddhist and Christian 
insights are similar as in the sense of es- 
trangement or the concept of identification 
of life with life, we see that their metaphysical 
and religious orientations distinguish them 
sharply. It shows also that the distinctive 
character of a religion can only be determined 
through analysis of such fundamental con- 
cepts as man and life. 
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The Frontiers of Pastoral Clinical Education 


DAWSON C. BRYAN* 


SHOULD like to place the setting of 
| this paper on “The Frontiers of Pas- 

toral Clinical Education” in the frame- 
work of the Institute of Religion in the Texas 
Medical Center. From that point I should 
like for us to look backward briefly at the 
history of pastoral clinical training and then 
forward to the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities which lie ahead. 

The Texas Medical Center is located in 
Houston, Texas. “It was conceived as a 
means of integrating and coordinating edu- 
cation, research and patient care as a health 
team, so that the citizens of the entire state 
might have the best possible facilities for pre- 
vention, treatment and rehabilitation.” The 
Texas Medical Center occupies 164 acres 
with schools of medicine, nursing, dentistry 
and various hospital and medical facilities. 
Its present investments are more than 
$74,000,000 and probably will double within 
a few years. It is composed at present of Bay- 
lor University College of Medicine, the Uni- 
versity of Texas Dental College, M. D. An- 
derson Cancer and Tumor Research Hospital, 
four general hospitals, two children’s hospi- 
tals, two schools of nursing, a postgraduate 
school of medicine, the school of public health, 
the proposed new City-County Hospital, the 
Jesse H. Jones Library and soon probably 
two mental hospitals. Nearby and to be co- 
operating in the program is the Memorial 
Baptist Hospital and probably later the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospitals. The Texas 
Medical Center is fast becoming one of the 
foremost medical centers in America and the 
world. 


*DAWSON C. BRYAN is Director of the In- 
stitute of Religion connected with the Texas Medical 
Center, Houston, Texas. This paper is printed in 
place of the annual research abstracts in the psychol- 
ogy of religion originally scheduled for this issue. 
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The clinical situation thus provided for 
training in the field of religion and health is 
unusually extensive, perhaps unexcelled. 

Ever since 1936 when Dr. Seward Hiltner 
published Religion and Health for the com- 
mission of that name in the Federal Council 
of Churches, it has become increasingly clear 
to the medical profession as well as to the 
ministry that much illness is due to mental, 
emotional and spiritual maladjustment. 

Certain changes in the area of disease and 
health have taken place in the past quarter 
century which have intensified the place of 
religion and jet propelled the pastor into an 
increasingly important role on the healing 
team. 

“Ever since man has existed, he has fought 
a constant, and often losing battle with his 
microbe enemies. As recently as twenty 
years ago a man’s life was still literally de- 
pendent upon the whims of his bacterial ene- 
mies, his destiny controlled largely by disease. 
In the past two decades, however, the whole 
picture has changed. No longer do microbe- 
caused diseases control man’s destiny. Now 
strangely enough, his destiny seems to have 
taken control of his diseases. . . . 

“With infection no longer the major causes 
of death, a new and sinister pattern of disease 
has emerged, sinister particularly because we 
seem to be making little, if any progress to- 
ward controlling it. Now, according to the 
evidences of vital statistics, man’s worst en- 
emy is no longer the microbe, it is himself.” 

The 1954 report of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences stressed that the health of the 
whole person requires the services of ade- 
quately trained as well as deeply consecrated 
clergy. It is also evident that emotional prob- 
lems arising in the pastorate cannot be dealt 
with by the theoretical approach alone but re- 
quire practical training and experience. 
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As part of this growing concern in both 
professions, in January 1954, the Council of 
Administrators of the Texas Medical Center, 
composed of the administrative heads of the 
various institutions, invited a study and sur- 
vey of the possibility of a comprehensive re- 
ligious program within the Medical Center. 
The Council of Churches of Greater Houston 
was requested to conduct that study and I was 
asked to be the chairman of the study com- 
mittee. After one year of investigative study 
by this committee and the Council of Admin- 
istrators a proposal was adopted by the Coun- 
cil of Administrators that an Institute of Re- 
ligion be established in the Texas Medical 
Center. 

Behind the proposal there developed cer- 
tain basic realizations. Primary among these 
was the concept of the Medical Center itself: 
1. The best care possible for the patient, 2. 
The highest standards of education, and 3. 
Significant research. 

There were at least three reasons for a total 
program including religion in the Medical 
Center: 1. The necessity to minister to the 
whole person who was the minister’s parish- 
ioner as well as the doctor’s patient, which in- 
cludes physical, mental, emotional and spir- 
itual values. 2. The necessity to develop the 
healing team which includes the minister, the 
doctor, the nurse and the personnel of allied 
services. And 3, since the Medical Center is 
projected primarily on the level of education 
and research, the religious program should 
be developed on a graduate educational level, 
including research, to provide a better minis- 
try to the patient and his family. 

With these ideas as a background the 
Council of Administrators authorized the 
formation of an Institute of Religion as an in- 
dependent institution within the Texas Medi- 
cal Center. It was proposed that a Director 
be selected who would study the theological, 
clinical and medical programs of the United 
States, who would gather data and who, with 
his staff, would establish a graduate residency 


program accredited with the theological 
schools of Texas. 

With this authorization, a Board of Trus- 
tees of outstanding laymen and clergymen 
was most carefully chosen and the Institute 
of Religion incorporated under Texas law as 
a religious and educational institution. I was 
elected to be the Director. 

During the past year I have traveled 
throughout many sections of the United States 
investigating and studying the different types 
of clinical pastoral training. Certain excerpts 
from that evaluation are pertinent to this 
consideration. 

Biblically and historically Jesus spent 
much time in healing the sick and said, “I am 
come that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly.”” He commanded His fol- 
lowers, “Go, teach, preach, heal.” 

Modern clinical pastoral training is one 
fulfillment of this divine command. It began 
in mental hospitals with Anton Boisen at 
Worcester State Hospital and then as he of- 
fered his first course at Elgin State Hospital 
in 1925. Donald Beatty, Phillip Guiles, Car- 
roll Wise and Ernest Bruder were among the 
pioneers in this field. 

General hospital training was initiated by 
Dr. Richard Cabot and Russell Dicks in 1933. 
The trend toward clinically trained profes- 
sors on seminary faculties was highlighted in 
1946 when Wayne E. Oates began to teach 
full time in the Southern Baptist Seminary 
and direct clinical training part time during 
the academic year and in the summer. Since 
that time it is reported that more men have 
been added to seminary faculties in the field 
of pastoral psychology than any other divi- 
sion of theological education. 

In these study trips about the United 
States it became apparent that numerous at- 
tempts were being made to conduct practical 
clinical training in various situations and 
often with different concepts. A variety of 
programs were under different sponsorships 
such as the Council for Clinical Training and 
the Institute of Pastoral Care; denomina- 
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THE FRONTIERS OF PASTORAL CLINICAL EDUCATION 


tional programs such as that of Richard 
Young at North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
and Fritz Norstad among the Lutherans of 
Minnesota; schools like that at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary with Wayne 
E. Oates, Andover-Newton Seminary with 
John Bellinski, Boston University School of 
Theology with Paul Johnson, the University 
of Chicago with Seward Hiltner and at Gar- 
rett Theological Seminary with Carroll Wise. 

There seemed to be two emphases. In 
most instances one element was emphasized 
to the neglect of the other. The first was an 
almost exclusive clinical program of practical 
experience within the hospital situation. The 
other was a major emphasis on the text book 
and study with a minimum of clinical train- 
ing. Some courses were only six weeks; a 
few extended a year or longer. Some had a 
structured curriculum; others were unstruc- 
tured. Pertinent values were observable in 
each instance. The necessity of emphasizing 
both clinical and academic became apparent 
as the study progressed. 

Both seminaries and independent training 
programs are conscious of the need for a 
closer relationship. At the third Biennial 
Meeting of the Association of Seminary Pro- 
fessors in the Practical Field the point was 
made by Professor Earl Ferguson of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Seminary, that 
now was the time for many professors in the 
seminaries to take some training in the clini- 
cal field themselves. 

At the 1954 session of the Council for Clini- 
cal Training there was considerable discus- 
sion concerning the necessity of bringing the 
independent clinical training programs which 
are most heavily weighted on the side of prac- 
tical training into closer relationship with the 
theological seminaries. 

On the basis of this extensive study of the 
various programs and emphases the Institute 
of Religion was projected. A committee was 
set up with representatives of the five theo- 
logical seminaries of Texas. This committee 
has worked for the past nine months and has 
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formulated a working program of “pastoral 
clinical education.” The standards for the 
clinical phase of the work are those required 
by the National Conference on Clinical 
Training. 

Although the Institute of Religion, Baylor 
University College of Medicine and the five 
theological seminaries are independent insti- 
tutions, the work of the Institute of Religion 
is to be an integral part of the pastoral care 
department of each of these five seminaries 
and to be related to Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine. The pastoral clinical edu- 
cation conducted in the Institute of Religion 
is considered as residency within the frame- 
work of each of the five seminaries. Students 
from each seminary are to receive their clini- 
cal pastoral education training in Houston 
but are to receive credit in their own semi- 
naries for the courses taken in the Institute. 

»rofessors in the Institute will simply send in 
grades to the seminary deans just as do pro- 
fessors in other departments. Thus each of 
the seminaries will issue its own designation 
of work done in the Institute of Religion. 
Provision is made for obtaining B.D., Th.M., 
S.T.M. and Th.D. degrees. Members of the 
Institute of Religion faculty are chosen by 
mutual selection and become members of the 
faculties of each of the five seminaries and 
with such faculty titles and in such relation- 
ships as the seminaries specify. Members of 
the faculty of the Institute have joined the 
Association of Seminary Professors in the 
Practical Field of the A.A.T.S. 

The faculty of the Institute of Religion 
will be composed of the Director, two profes- 
sors of pastoral care, and such lecturers as 
will be selected from the various professions, 
specializations and services available within 
the Medical Center and community. At pres- 
ent these include some forty administrators, 
physicians, surgeons, medical professors, 
specialists, psychologists, psychiatrists, chap- 
lains, nursing supervisors, ministers and 
others. 

The Institute will conduct certain training 
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programs for the various members of the 
healing team. 

First, the program for medical students and 
doctors. 

An elective course in “Religion and Medi- 
cine” is now being conducted for medical stu- 
dents in connection with Baylor University 
College of Medicine. This course consists of 
lectures, study and clinical experience so that 
the medical students will understand the re- 
lation of religion to medicine and health and 
also will become familiar with the role of the 
pastor on the healing team. Dr. C. C. Car- 
penter, Dean of the Bowman-Gray School of 
Medicine reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1951, that 
“there is not a class in religion taught in any 
of the medical schools in this country.” So 
far as we know, this is now the only course 
in “Religion and Medicine” in connection 
with any one of the 79 medical schools in 
America. 

Seminars will also be provided for practic- 
ing doctors. 

Second, the program for nursing students. 

Class lectures are being conducted with the 
nursing students in the various schools of 
nursing to train them in the place of religion 
in their responsibilities and concerning the 
work of the minister on the healing team. 

Third, the program for ministerial students 
and ministers. 

Specific courses and training will be pro- 
vided for ministerial students and clergy with 
accreditation within the framework of the 
various theological seminaries. Certain well- 
defined principles govern the formulation of 
this program for theological students. 

First, in terminology, “pastoral clinical ed- 
ucation” is broader and more inclusive than 
“pastoral clinical training.” This fits into our 
concept that the clinical interpersonal rela- 
tionships and study are an integral part of the 
professional education of the minister. 

Second, pastoral clinical education should 
be a regular part of the minister’s education 
and directly related to his professional theo- 
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logical education within the seminary. The 
future of clinical training, I am confident, is 
to be more and more within the framework of 
theological education. It is not something 
separate and apart. It is vital to the ministry 
of the man who must deal with these human 
relationships and who must understand them, 
not only from the practical viewpoint of his 
pastorate but also out of the background of 
his entire theological education. 

Third, there should be no separation be- 
tween the clinical training and the academic 
study. There is an inseparable relation be- 
tween the practical situations of clinical train- 
ing and the study of the best literature in the 
field. The student will need to know what has 
been written, the opinions and practices of 
those widely experienced and to know the 
research as it develops. There will need to be 
a close relationship between class sessions, 
seminar discussions and the experiences in 
interpersonal relationships. There must be 
unity in the study of the human document and 
in the study of the written documents. The 
class sessions are to be clinically oriented. 

Professors of pastoral care will divide their 
time roughly into three equal parts, 1. class 
and seminar participation, 2. personal coun- 
seling of patients and 3. research. 

Fourth, there must be an extensive inclu- 
siveness in the interpersonal relationships. 
Clinical training is based upon the statement 
long ago made by Anton Boisen, that the 
purpose is “the study of the human docu- 
ment,” which is a modern adaptation of the 
ancient aphorism, “‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” The human document, how- 
ever, includes not only the patient, but also 
the family, relatives and friends and addi- 
tionally it includes administrators, doctors, 
nurses, other hospital personnel and persons 
within the community itself. For the pastor 
it continues beyond the crises situations of 
illness to the pastoral counseling back in the 
parish. 

Fifth, the class sessions should include not 
only academic class work but also lectures 
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and discussions within the clinical situations 
of the hospitals themselves. Ample opportu- 
nity will be provided for these “on the spot” 
classes through both the specialists who lec- 
ture and the unusual clinical opportunities 
provided in the Texas Medical Center and 
associated hospitals. 

Sixth, particular attention must be given to 
the varieties of service in the ministry. The 
training must be supervised so intimately 
that each student is trained for the particular 
ministerial function which he intends to per- 
form. 

There is a difference in the role of the chap- 
lain or the professor of pastoral care as com- 
pared to the pastor in a local church. There- 
fore, our curriculum is to take into account 
the particular field of service into which the 
particular student intends to go. 

The pastor-to-be, for instance, in our cur- 
riculum will learn by actual contact and su- 
pervised clinical experience his relationship 
with, 1. the administration of the hospital, 
such as how to get a patient into the hospital, 
how he is dismissed, the relationship of the 
pastor to the administration office and other 
personnel ; 2. his relationship with the nurses, 
their customs, duties and floor practices; 3. 
his contacts with the physicians, their view- 
points and procedures ; and 4. his relationships 
with the patient and his family. This latter 
is of no small moment. For instance, an un- 
derstanding of the effects of the death of a 
child upon the parents and other children. 

On the other hand, the chaplain-to-be will 
learn other responsibilities and duties inci- 
dent upon his position on the hospital staff. 

Seventh, intimate contact with the special- 
ists in various fields must be provided so that 
the ministerial student will understand from 
the doctor, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, 
exactly what the specialist has in his own 
mind in attempting to minister to the patient 
and to his family ; and so that the prospective 
minister or chaplain can learn to relate him- 
self intelligently to communicate with the 


doctor or nurse in charge of the particular 
patient. 

Eighth, the ministerial student through 
pastoral clinical direction should be related 
to his total seminary education in such fashion 
that biblically, doctrinally, organizationally 
his pastoral ministry may be a unity and find 
its most adequate expression in his total gos- 
pel ministry. 

The Course Program is as follows: 

For ministerial students there will be three 
opportunities. 

First, there will be a three month summer 
course of 12 weeks in clinical pastoral educa- 
tion for theological students who are recom- 
mended by the theological schools of Texas 
and approved by the Admissions Committee 
of the Institute. These students will receive 
such credit as the seminaries grant for one 
semester of work in this field. Credit will be 
given in each seminary on the B.D. degree. 
No student will be taken who has not com- 
pleted two years of his theological training. 

Second, there will be a one collegiate year 
internship course in pastoral care with clini- 
cal training for ministers beyond the B.D. 
degree. Prerequisite will be one quarter of 
clinical training, our own course or its equiva- 
lent. Credit will be earned toward a Master 
of Theology degree. Ministers will be trained 
for hospital chaplaincy, for teaching in theo- 
logical schools and for better pastoral min- 
istry. The course will be planned with the 
seminaries, with the thesis to be worked out 
jointly and to grow out of research in the 
clinical field within the training program of 
the Institute. 

Third, we hope to provide a second year of 
residency for those who desire more extensive 
training to work for the Doctor of Theology 
degree. 

In addition, for community clergymen, 
there will be workshops, seminars and train- 
ing courses. The first of these is now in op- 
eration in two sections. One is with pastors 
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who spend three days a week for 15 weeks in 
clinical pastoral education and the other is a 
two hour, one day a week seminar for ex- 
perienced clergymen for discussion of special 
cases in pastoral care. These are non-credit. 

Opportunities for research into a better 
understanding of patients’ needs and better 
methods of applying the resources of religion 
to health will be diligently pursued. It is pos- 
sible that the Institute of Religion may be- 
come one of the significant research centers 
of America in pastoral care. 

The Institute is privately financed by indi- 
viduals and foundations. It is housed tempo- 
rarily in the Jesse H. Jones Library Building. 
It is proposed that a building will be erected 


in the not distant future for the Institute of 
Religion. 

Thus the Institute of Religion will help de- 
velop a small corps of trained personnel to 
work effectively and cooperatively as a 
Health Team within the Texas Medical Cen- 
ter. Out of a multitude of needs of patients 
and their families, of students and ministers 
there arises a program of expanding possi- 
bilities for education, research and service. A 
teamwork approach is projected which will 
have not only present and continuing value 
but also will have far reaching influence for 
the future and might have directive influence 
in the entire field of minister-physician rela- 
tions and pastoral care. 
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Book Reviews 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry. 
By H. RicHarp New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. xvi + 134 pages. 
$2.50. 


There is a great deal of wisdom gleaned 
from many years of creative and critical par- 
ticipation in theological education in this little 
book. The incisive theological observations 
which have characterized Dr. Niebuhr’s 
thought are brought to focus with his usual 
clarity as he relates theological education to 
the purpose of the Church and its ministry. 
The book is presented as the first in a series 
relating to the survey of seminaries conducted 
by the American Association of Theological 
Schools under a grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It would be fair to say, however, 
that the chief emphases and issues discussed 
here are those on which the author has pre- 
viously declared himself. It is, therefore, a 
kind of preface to the series rather than an 
emergent from the survey itself. 

Some of the points which are deserving of 
special note are the effort to arrive at a defini- 
tion of the Church which is functionally re- 
alistic in the current ecumenical scene. His 
discussion of its relationship to Jesus Christ 
as the center of its community directed to- 
wards God and its relation to the Kingdom 
of God and the Holy Spirit bear relevantly on 
current efforts in the field of Faith and Order 
on these problems. He is critically realistic 
in his approach to the Church as an institu- 
tion. It is not entirely clear, however, how he 
relates the world outside the Church to it. 
He calls the world a companion of the 
Church, a community something like itself 
with which it lives before God. On the other 
hand he says that there is no apprehension of 
the Kingdom except in the Church. This 
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latter would seem to be too absolute a state- 
ment, for if the world is sometimes partner of 
the Church it must have a more positive re- 
lation to the Kingdom of God than is pro- 
vided in the above definitions. 

The discussion of the emerging new con- 
ceptions of the ministry is quite challenging 
and provocative. The view that the minister 
is today a kind of pastoral director has much 
to commend it. It would seem on the basis of 
that concept that Dr. Niebuhr would have de- 
veloped a view of practical theology more co- 
herent with this role of the pastor than seems 
to be the case where he speaks so critically of 
field work in the theological school. No one 
can object to his vigorous demand for thor- 
ough theoretical understanding and intellec- 
tual activity. At the same time it would seem 
that the principle of the seminary and of the 
Church as a community would have brought 
him into a more sympathetic understanding 
of the educational function as well as of the 
obligation to develop field work. If Dr. Nie- 
buhr means only to correct the tendency of 
field work to become dissociated from the 
center of theological responsibility by being a 
realm of skill acquisition primarily, his point 
is well taken. 

One of the most relevant observations of 
this meaty volume is the emphasis on theology 
as an existential encounter on the part of the 
theological student. Theological studies are 
not subjects simply to be mastered, they 
should be issues which the seminarian must 
wrestle with in coming to self-knowledge and 
understanding of truth for himself. “Think- 
ing may be truly worshipful and theology is 
not an ancillary to other actions of the Church 
but is itself a primary action.” 


WaLTER G. MUELDER 
Boston University School of Theology 
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AMERICAN RELIGION 
Protestant—Catholic—Jew: An Essay in 
American Religious Sociology. By WILL 
Herserc. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1955. 320 pages. $4.00. 


A striking feature of American life is the 
tendency of people to regard themselves as 
belonging to one or another of three reli- 
gious communities (hence the title of this 
book). What this involves or implies with 
regard to religious understanding and reli- 
gious commitment is Herberg’s task to ex- 
plain. And this will include some analysis of 
what is believed to be a religious revival, of 
some recent polls conducted in order to as- 
certain (supposedly) our religious climate, 
and of the relation of all this to what is pat- 
ently an increasing secularism. Herberg’s 
penetrating analyses will even throw some 
light on the remark made to this reviewer by 
a seai mate on a recent bus trip. The man was 
on his way to a nearby city to receive some 
treatment for his eyes at a hospital which he 
identified as St. Joseph’s. “That’s a Catholic 
hospital, ain’t it?” he inquired. Answered 
affirmatively, he continued, “They’re good, 
but honestly, I’d rather go to a white hos- 
pital.” 

It is the author’s task to define, explain, 
and assess the situation in America, the am- 
biguous nature of which the author calls the 
“secularism of a religious people” and “reli- 
giousness in a secularist framework” (cf. pp. 
15, 286). Although “secularism” is a highly 
ambiguous word (celebrated as a great mod- 
ern achievement by some, by others desig- 
nated as a serious threat to our times), yet 
the author’s connotation is made abundantly 
clear throughout. His own vigorous and un- 
ashamedly theological orientation prompts 
him in one place to speak of secularism as 
“the practice of the absence of God in the af- 
fairs of life” (p. 287). There is something 
startling about this when one considers the 
author’s former intellectual orientation (Log- 
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ical Positivism), if this is not too much of an 
attempt at “tagging.” 

“It is the thesis of the present work that 
both the religiousness and the secularism of 
the American people derive from very much 
the same sources, and both become more in- 
telligible when seen against the background 
of certain deep-going sociological processes 
that have transformed the face of the Ameri- 
can people in the course of the past genera- 
tion” (p. 15). To examine these sources and 
to describe and appraise the current result is 
Herberg’s task. And not only that, but to do 
so within an ultimately theological context 
makes him something of a rara avis. Thus the 
work becomes a synthesis of sociological anal- 
ysis, political science, interpretation of reli- 
gion, and theological appraisal. Anyone who 
tries this is in danger on the one hand of com- 
ing out with some pale neutralism which 
bothers no one, or on the other hand of being 
sensational with sweeping generalizations 
and arbitrary judgments. Herberg avoids 
both. The book is neither pale, neutral, nor 
sensational in any invidious sense. Yes, it 
will be controversial, aye, it will! 

The arrangement is as follows: after a pre- 
liminary chapter, he considers the develop- 
ments within the last few generations of im- 
migrants with regard to attitudes toward 
cultural heritage and toward religion (Chap- 
ters II and III) ; the analysis of the current 
religious revival and the development of an 
“American religion” (Chapters IV and V); 
a brief analysis of the three major faiths 
(Chapters VI to VIII); their comparisons 
and contrasts (Chapter IX) ; unity and ten- 
sion between them (Chapter X); and his 
theological chapter (Chapter XI, “Religion 
in America and in the Perspective of Faith”). 

There are 75 pages of valuable footnotes 
at the ends of chapters. At the end of the 
book there are 14% pages of bibliography, 
and 7 pages of Index. The dedication is “To 
the Third Generation, upon whose ‘return’ 
so much of the future of religion in America 
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depends.” Readers will discover the sig- 
nificance of this in Chapters II and III 
wherein the author argues that “it is religion 
that with the third generation has become 
the differentiating element and the context 
of self-identification and social location” 
(p. 35). And this, coupled with the fact 
that “Not to be a Catholic, a Protestant, 
or a Jew is, for increasing numbers of Amer- 
ican people, not to be anything, not to have 
a mame....” (p. 53), presents a picture 
clamoring for analysis and explanation. 
Moreover, there is the additional problem 
that, by and large, there is so much inade- 
quacy in the understanding of and attitudes 
toward these three religious heritages that 
the aforementioned clamor achieves a decided 
crescendo. Herberg is to be commended for 
his astute analyses and explanations. 
W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College, Ky. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr. Edited by CHarLes W. 
KercGLey and Rosert W. BretaLt. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. xiv + 
478 pages. $6.50. 


The high promise indicated by Volume 
One, on Paul Tillich, in the Library of Living 
Theology, is continued with this symposium 
on Reinhold Niebuhr. In addition to his in- 
tellectual autobiography, reply to interpreta- 
tion and criticism, and a twenty-four page 
bibliography of his books and articles from 
1916 to 1955 there are twenty articles by a 
distinguished list of authors. The list begins 
with Brunner, Tillich, Bennett, Ramsey, and 
Schlesinger. It concludes with Father Weigel, 
Carnell, and Rabbis Heschel and Burnstein. 

Paul Tillich examines his Doctrine of 
Knowledge, Daniel Day Williams his rela- 
tion to Liberalism, Paul Lehmann his Chris- 
tology, Robert E. Fitch his Philosophy of His- 
tory, and Henry Nelson Wieman gives the 
perspective of the Religious Naturalist while 
E. A. Burtt asks some highly apropos ques- 
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tions from a broad viewpoint colored by an 
appreciative attitude toward Buddhism. Ob- 
viously this is rich fare susceptible of twenty 
reviews. 

Two comments may suffice to whet appe- 
tites for reading this volume. First, if Rein- 
hold Niebuhr is really guilty of the major, 
and even numerous, shortcomings these mas- 
sive critics discern then his popularity and in- 
fluence during the past quarter of a century 
imply some serious things about the mental 
state of America. Tillich says, he “leaves the 
convincing power of his thought without 
epistemological support” (36). John Ben- 
nett’s excellent summary of his social ethics 
reveals a series of practical misjudgments on 
Niebuhr’s part with respect to pacifism, 
Marxism, and Socialism. One can only con- 
clude that Niebuhr was so caught up in the 
relativities of the historical situation that his 
editorializing was a considerable cut below 
the level of the prophetic. However, his the- 
ology did provide incisive diagnosis on the 
theoretical level, and a viability in his own life 
so that he could grow, and change, and repent 
almost joyously. With the gentleness and 
gentility of a colleague Bennett treats what 
would have been “blunders” and “preten- 
sions” on the part of liberalism simply as 
“transitions” and “profound changes” on the 
part of Niebuhr. By omission rather than 
specific statement Richard Kroner, in dis- 
cussing the historical roots of Niebuhr’s 
thought, indicates what may be a deficiency 
in knowledge and appreciation of the classi- 
cal inheritance of Western culture. Daniel 
Day Williams indicates in his article on ‘‘Nie- 
buhr and Liberalism,” that Niebuhr fails to 
define the liberalism he attacks in terms of any 
living liberalism of a Royce, Whitehead, 
Dewey, Ritschl, or Wieman. Speaking of 
Niebuhr’s method he says, “it permits Nie- 
buhr to deal with the point of view he is criti- 
cizing by using its most exaggerated, and 
sometimes even its most fatuous, expressions 
to represent the entire position” (195-196). 
It might be said that Niebuhr’s treatment of 
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Liberalism suffered the same essential defect 
against which Niebuhr inveighs most stoutly 
when employed by extreme right-wing Re- 
publicans or chauvinists. John Wolf finds 
his brush rather broad leading to occasional 
over-generalizations, “if not some historical 
So fifteen generally 
friendly critics expose with great charity 
some faults. 

Henry Nelson Wieman concludes a fasci- 
natingly blunt and yet oblique and subtle arti- 
cle with this: “With these considerations be- 
fore us we reach the conclusion that reason 
must be the guide of faith. This conclusion 
issues from the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr 
even though it is almost diametrically op- 
posed to what he intends to teach. But per- 
haps the greatest good issuing from the works 
of great men is other than they intend” (354). 

The second comment is that the exchange 
between Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. who 
wrote on “Authority in Theology,” and 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s reply to him makes emi- 
nently clear the difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. It is star- 
tling in its intensity, and yet each appears 
never to be arguing ad hominem. It is pure 
intellectual integrity in conflict undergirded 
by Christian virtue on each side. 

After Niebuhr’s own writings this volume 
is a “must” for contemporary theologians and 
preachers. The editors and publishers de- 
serve commendation and encouragement in 
this helpful series. 


inaccuracies” (235). 


JoHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. By 
Hans Hormann. Translated by 
PETTIBONE SMITH. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. viii + 269 pages. 
$3.95. 


This book is an analysis of the thought and 
work of Reinhold Niebuhr. But it is more 
than that. It is a celebration of the merits of 
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Niebuhr’s “analytical” theology, combined 
with an indication of how Niebuhr’s thought 
contributes to the possible formulation of an 
ecumenical theology. And all this is pre- 
sented in terms of how the author sees it 
from a point of view which is more or less 
continental, dialectical, and ecumenical. 

He extols the facts that Niebuhr has been 
able to formulate a social and political philos- 
ophy with suggestions for programs, yet 
which are neither separated from religion nor 
detached from a theological orientation. This 
makes for an interesting contrast to those 
criticisms of Niebuhr which deplore his the- 
ological concerns, and those which accuse 
him of undue “modernism” in his theology. 

The procedure that Hofmann follows is to 
analyze the argument as presented in the ma- 
jor writings of Niebuhr (eight volumes are 
considered rather extensively), interspersing 
the analysis with critical observations as to 
merits, shortcomings, and the like, and finally 
presenting a sort of balance sheet in a con- 
cluding chapter. In the process almost a 
fourth of the space of the whole book is given 
to quotations from Niebuhr’s writings (nearly 
60 pages of quotations). 

As the author puts it, the concern which 
engages Niebuhr’s attention (and which Hof- 
mann states and restates with some variety 
of expression) involves man’s relatedness to 
God and the world; the relation of gospel 
and world; the relationship of religion and 
society ; of God and the world; of man’s re- 
latedness to God but also to fellowman. Our 
author calls this the main theme of Niebuhr’s 
work, and says that the starting point is the 
fracture or brokenness of this relationship 
resulting from sin, and that the concern is 
their reéstablishment. These are the theolog- 
ical problems of sin and grace. 

In terms of biographical setting, Hofmann 
says that the question of the relation of re- 
ligion and society Niebuhr first directed to 
himself and other representatives of religion 
during the pastorate in Detroit. Then he di- 
rected the question to society. This was the 
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A NEW SERIES OF RELIGIOUS 


PAPERBACKS 
A LIFE OF JESUS By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
“America’s greatest New Testament scholar has published his greatest 
book. . . . It is a straight-forward, beautifully written narrative. . . .” 
—HAro np E. Fey, Saturday Review 248 pages $1.25 

A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING 
THE BIBLE By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“One of the most illuminating contributions to the serious study of the 
Bible in a long time.” —Times (London) Literary Supplement 


348 pages $1.75 
CHRIST AND CULTURE By H. Richard Niebuhr 


“This is without any doubt the one outstanding book in the field of basic 
Christian social ethics.”—PAuL Ramsey in the Journal of Religion 


259 pages $1.25 
PURITY OF HEART By Soren Kierkegaard 


Translated with an introduction by Douglas V. Steere. “About the great- 
ness of the book there can be no question. Professor Steere’s introduction 
is admirable. . . ."—CHAap WALSH 220 pages $1.25 


CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS By Morton S. Enslin 


Part I The Background—Part II Beginnings of the Gospel Story 
“Packed with solid information wisely selected and pleasantly reported.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 212 pages $1.25 


THE LITERATURE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT _ By Morton S. Enslin 


The Conclusion of Christian Beginnings. ““The most solid, the most 
thorough of all the recent introductions.”—Ernest CADMAN COLWELL, 
Dean of the Faculties, Emory University 321 pages $1.50 
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development when he became a member of 
the staff of Union Theological Seminary. 

As is well-known, much facile criticsm has 
been directed toward Niebuhr wherein he 
has been accused of being too much con- 
cerned with “sin” (as though this were an 
obvious and automatic liability), and as be- 
ing “pessimistic” (without usually consider- 
ing whether his dour descriptions and analy- 
ses were “realistic” ). Hofmann does it differ- 
ently. Rather, he gives a very searching anal- 
ysis of the doctrine of “sin” and in terms of 
its being basic and germane to Niebuhr’s 
thought. But he does not say it is “wrong” 
to deal with the subject of “sin.” 

If we were to summarize Hofmann’s own 
critical estimates, we should do so in two 
ways: assemble the incidental statements of 
these sorts which are sprinkled here and 
there throughout the book, and look at the 
summary in the final chapter. The author 
says in general (and perhaps a bit conde- 
scendingly) that Niebuhr does not fit into 
any specialized category (he is not a “pure 
apologist,” not a scholar interested in re- 
search for its own sake, not strictly a system- 
atic theologian working out a “system,” etc.). 
He says (p. 34) that there are numerous con- 
tradictions in the separate lines of Niebuhr’s 
thought ; that attempts at solution are incom- 
plete (p. 55); that he “wanders less than 
other thinkers into the timelessness of ab- 
stract speculation” (p. 68) ; that he is liable 
“to the suspicion that he is a selector whose 
convincingness does not equal his diagnostic 
keenness” (p. 85); that we perhaps “cannot 
escape a feeling of uncertainty and confusion 
after reading his work” (p. 85), though this 
is qualified by certain “admissions ;” and so 
on. No doubt there is something to be said 
for each of these, but as they are not devel- 
oped adequately they become pointless. Then 
in the concluding chapter, Hofmann says, 
briefly, that Niebuhr does not have an ade- 
quate doctrine of the Holy Spirit; that he 
needs a stronger and more adequate doctrine 
of the Church; that these and further ques- 


tions “have their root in the first question: 
whether we stand or can remain standing so 
exactly between gospel and world as Nie- 
buhr wishes us to do” (p. 246) ; that his exe- 
gesis of the New Testament is sometimes ar- 
bitrary. But on the other hand he salutes 
Niebuhr’s prophetic role, his salutary in- 
fluence ; his balance ; his shrewd insights and 
analyses; and the contribution he offers to 
the possible and needed development of an 
ecumenical theology. Niebuhr, he points out, 
has avoided many pitfalls into which others 
without number have blundered: he has not 
sought to escape from the world or to become 
unduly involved in it (escapism and secular- 
ism) ; he “has affirmed the world-wide possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of man, and he 
has sounded a summons to resolute men who 
are able to sustain the burden of their task 
because they hope in faith” (p. 225). 

The able and clear translation is to be com- 
mended. There are a few incidental “teu- 
tonisms” such as “that Niebuhr is thinking 
in almost the terms of .. .” (p. 17), and 
“sin arises at the point where man only in 
the whole of creation stands . . .” (p. 188). 

This is primarily a study book, and the 
concluding sentences are in line with this 
classification, “. . . we shall be Niebuhr’s 
best pupils if answers for the questions he 
has left open become our aim in our own 
theological thinking. To such this book is 
offered” (p. 248). 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


EXISTENTIALISM: PRO AND CON 


The Existentialists and God. By ARTHUR 
C. Cocurang. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956. 174 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Arthur C. Cochrane is convinced 
that two answers are given to modern man 
which challenge him to find meaning in hu- 
man existence, the older one being authentic, 
the newer one being false. The new answer 
is that of the “existentialists” for whom 
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. the old objective knowledge of God, 
and of the values and principles associated 
with him, is no longer valid . . .” (p. 12). 
The existentialists emphasize being, nonbe- 
ing, and being-itself, equating these with 
God. Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sar- 
tre, Gilson, and Tillich are treated as “exis- 
tentialists” in an effort to unmask this rival 
of the Christian faith. Tillich, however, is 
the formidable enemy of the faith, whose 
views are strikingly similar to those of Jas- 
pers, Heidegger, and Sartre. Indeed, “there 
is nothing essential in Tillich’s alleged the- 
ology that has not been said by the existen- 
tialists we have studied’”’(98). 

Quite another answer is given to man by 
the Christian faith, the revelation and knowl- 
edge of the being of God in Jesus Christ. 
The theological answer seeks to renew re- 
flection upon God’s revelation in Jesus 
Christ. The theological answer is the asser- 
tion of the Word of God in Jesus Christ. 
Cochrane’s purpose in writing The Existen- 
tialists and God is to set forth the theological 
answer (Karl Barth’s thought in the main) 
over against the false or heretical answer 
given by the existentialists. 

Brief accounts are given of the thought 
of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
and Gilson. One has the feeling that with the 
exception of Kierkegaard and Gilson, these 
men are discussed to establish a slippery 
concept of being which might just as well 
be called nonbeing in view of its qualitative 
nakedness, and to equate this concept of be- 
ing with Tillich’s view of being-itself. It does 
not matter that different language is used. 
Jaspers calls man to a sort of self-transcend- 
ence which is accomplished by man’s own 
power. No transcendent God comes to him. 
For Heidegger, “being and nothing become 
virtually interchangeable, or at least am- 
bivalent, terms” (65). Sartre simply says 
that there is no God. The effect of all these 
positions is to blur the distinction between 
being and nonbeing to the extent that God 


becomes nonbeing, or an impersonal and 
qualityless being-itself. 

But Paul Tillich is the chief offender be- 
cause of his profound ability and because he 
presents his ontology as if it were Christian 
theology. Indeed, he writes a Systematic 
Theology. The success of Cochrane’s book 
depends, therefore, upon the use of Karl 
Barth’s interpretation of Christianity to re- 
fute a spurious theology of Paul Tillich. If 
a pretender can be identified, along with the 
essential nature of his false orientation, a real 
service will have been rendered to the Chris- 
tian community. It is the reviewer’s opinion, 
however, that Cochrane does not accomplish 
his purpose, and that this failure is due to his 
misunderstanding of Tillich at crucial points. 
Without elaboration, a few of these points 
might be mentioned. 

(1) In saying that Tillich confuses philos- 
ophy with theology, Cochrane does not take 
into account adequately Tillich’s clear state- 
ments about the sources of systematic theol- 
ogy and about the different functions of 
“kerygmatic” and “apologetic” theology. Til- 
lich is setting forth an apologetic theology 
which intends to be loyal to the Word of 
God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, but this 
word is pronounced in correlation with ques- 
tions men are asking in the various dimen- 
sions of their existence. The source of theol- 
ogy is still the Word of God, whether this 
word is expressed in the language of the 
Church or in the language of the philoso- 
phers. 

(2) “It is evident that because of the iden- 
tity, or at least analogy, between the univer- 
sal logos and the concrete logos, philosophy 
can arrive at truth independently of faith in 
Jesus Christ, the concrete logos. There is, 
therefore, in Tillich’s thought no absolute 
need for Christ, no absolute need for theol- 
ogy’ (98, 99). There is no logical transition 
from the first assertion to the second. It is 
indeed a strength, not a weakness, that Til- 
lich insists upon an analogy between the uni- 
versal and the concrete logos. But this anal- 
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ogy does not imply that there is no need for 
Christ. Such would be true only if one did 
not consider the Kairos in Tillich’s thought. 
Perhaps it is because Cochrane does not con- 
sider the Kairos in connection with the Logos 
that he feels impelled to attack Tillich at this 
point. Yet in Tillich, these two concepts are 
essential and are related. To emphasize one 
to the exclusion of the other is to be disloyal 
both to Tillich and to the New Testament. 
(3) A third error Cochrane makes in in- 
terpreting Tillich is to identify Tillich’s con- 
cept of nonbeing with Barth’s concept of das 
Nichtige (translated “the Nihil” by Coch- 
rane). It would be more accurate to speak 
of Tillich’s concept of the “demonic” as com- 
parable with Barth’s concept of das Nichtige. 
In spite of Cochrane’s failure to accom- 
plish his purpose, his book is recommended. 
A significant problem is raised, implications 
in the thought of some existentialists are 
dinted out, illuminating notes and an excel- 
le. t bibliography are given. The main value 
of tuc book, however, is in its encouraging a 
deeper study of the writers considered, par- 
ticularly Karl Barth and Paul Tillich. 


Jack Boozer 
Emory University 


Essays: Philosophical and Theological (The 
Library of Philosophy and Theology). By 
BuLTMANN. Trans. by JAMES 
C. G. Grizrc. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1956. xii + 337 pp. $4.75. 


This book offers us sixteen essays written 
by Rudolf Bultmann, Professor Emeritus of 
New Testament in the University of Mar- 
burg. Two of these essays have not hereto- 
fore been published : “Forms of Human Com- 
munity” and “The Significance of the Idea 
of Freedom for Western Civilization.” The 
others were published in various books and 
journals between 1931 and 1952. The arti- 
cles cover a wide range of topics: Bultmann’s 
breadth of interest and scope of ability is ex- 
hibited in his discussion of theological, politi- 
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cal, literary, biblical, sociological, and philo- 
sophical issues. R. Gregor Smith in his 
“General Introduction” to the Library of 
Philosophy and Theology, of which this book 
is one volume, says that the series arises in 
part to consider the effects of “the strong 
blasts of positive and empirical dogmatic the- 
ology blowing down from Switzerland upon 
Europe and America.” This volume of Bult- 
mann’s essays is witness to one of the power- 
ful gusts of wind in that tornadic stream. 

The reader’s attention may be called to 
R. W. Hepburn’s criticism of one aspect of 
Bultmann’s thought in the article, ““Demy- 
thologizing and the Problem of Validity.” It 
is to be found in Chapter XII of New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, another volume 
of the Library of Philosophy and Theology. 

Despite the variety of topics treated by 
Bultmann, one emphasis appears everywhere : 
the proclamation of a Christian existential- 
ism. Whether he discusses Sophocles’ Antig- 
one, the Pauline correspondence, humanism, 
or the Christological Confession of the World 
Council of Churches, he is intent upon elab- 
orating in dramatic language what he thinks 
is entailed in the “critical moment” in which 
the knowledge of God “breaks in on us.” 

The titles of some of the essays are: “The 
Crisis in Belief,” “Polis and Hades in Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone,” “Christ the End of the 
Law,” The Question of Natural Revelation,” 
“Humanism and Christianity,” “The Prob- 
lem of Hermeneutics,” “Prophecy and Ful- 
filment.” Bultmann is a versatile and inter- 
esting writer. His versatility is exhibited 
not only in his being able to ply his scholarly 
way in many different areas but also in his 
facile use of words. The interest of his writ- 
ing derives both from his ability to present 
the reader with new insights and also from 
the enchanting effects of a dramatic existen- 
tialist vocabulary. 

As we read Bultmann we also hear Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre, Heidegger, and Barth speak- 
ing through his words. Bultmann is im- 
pressed with man’s forlornness and sense of 
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finitude, with his futile attempts, on the basis 
of his own abilities and powers, to escape the 
nothingness which confronts him. All man’s 
cares are made a comedy by God who makes 
him finite. The theologian emphasizes man’s 
senses of insecurity, of dread, and of respon- 
sibility. The only salvation which comes is 
that which appears in the “critical moment” 
when, by grace, God’s Word breaks in upon 
man. This interpretation of faith differs radi- 
cally from any Weltanschauung, on the one 
side, and from mysticism, on the other side. 
In faith there is an utter submission of man, 
a total surrender of his self-reliance. In it 
there appears the uncanny element of the 
transcendent. Faith is “the taking of man 
out of the world, and his ingrafting into es- 
chatological existence.” This unique, per- 
sonal experience brings to man forgiveness 
of sins and the attainment of his real being. 
“This ‘eschatological’ irruption of the trans- 
cendent world into the earthly world has 
been effected ‘in Christ.’ It is the irruption of 
the divine world, in which no longer the work 
of man, but only divine grace is recognized— 
in which human pride is broken and all ‘self- 
glory’ ceases and ‘faith’ takes its place” (p. 
130). “God is the absolutely transcendent 
One, the Eternal One, and his eternity is 
qualitatively different from everything of 
this world, to which the world of mind also 
belongs. Man does not simply become aware 
of God in striving for the true, the good and 
the beautiful, but only when he can free him- 
self from the world and soar up to the eternal 
as his home” (p. 153). 
Wa cter E. StUERMANN 


University of Tulsa 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

New Essays in Philosophical Theology (The 
Library of Philosophy and Theology). 
Edited by ANToNy FLEW and ALASDAIR 
MacIntyre. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1956. xii + 274 pp. $4.75. 


Here is an exceptionally lucid and stimu- 
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lating book on the philosophy of religion. It 
is a collection of previously published articles 
by sixteen philosophers of the British Com- 
monwealth. The writers are advocates of 
logical analysis in philosophy. The book can 
therefore be considered as a presentation of 
what the analytical school in philosophy is 
thinking and saying about theological issues. 
It can also be interpreted as an exposition of 
the vocation of a “theological logician” and 
of the functions philosophy should perform in 
the area of theology and in theological col- 
leges. The philosophers do not simply tell us 
in general terms about the logical analysis of 
theological discourse, but they show us how it 
is done in particular cases. This is an ad- 
mirable semantic procedure. 

The writers appartently do not hold the 
extreme depreciatory position on religious 
discourse which was sometimes found among 
certain members of the Vienna Circle. They 
exhibit a genuine concern with theological is- 
sues and a conviction that these issues are im- 
portant enough to deserve the full vigor of 
logical analysis. What men consider most 
important ought to be most severely criti- 
cized, lest it be corrupted while they are look- 
ing the other way. 

Considered collectively, the essays focus on 
a few fundamental problems: (1) the mean- 
ing of theological terms and sentences (are 
they logical assertions?) ; (2) the functions 
of religious or theological language; (3) the 
analysis of such sentences as “God exists” 
and the “being of God is necessary”; (4) the 
problem of falsifying religious assertions 
(for, if the theologian is unwilling or unable 
to specify the conditions under which his as- 
sertions would be false, those assertions are 
logically meaningless) ; (5) the meaning or 
significance of paradox, myth, analogy, et 
cetera, in theological discourse. 

Space prevents describing at any length 
the contents of the essays. The reader may 
be lured on simply by some of the titles. 
These theological logicians write on “Can Re- 
ligion Be Discussed ?,” “Metaphysics, Logic, 
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and Theology,” “Can God’s Existence Be 
Disproved?,” “Theology and Falsification,” 
“Religion as the Inexpressible,” ‘‘Demythol- 
ogizing and the Problem of Validity,” 
“Death,” “Miracles,” and “Creation.” In 
the first, A. N. Prior presents a dialogue be- 
tween “Barthian Protestant,” “Modernist 
Protestant,” “Catholic,” ‘“Logician,” and 
““Psychoanalyst.” The theme of the conver- 
sation is that “the real intellectual difficulty 
for the believer or would-be believer is not 
the problem of proof but of meaning.” The 
second article cited above is a dialogue by 
J. J. C. Smart between “Black” and “White.” 
It is an examination of the values of philo- 
sophical analysis in theological inquiry and 
in theological curricula. 

J. J. C. Smart also contributes an article 
on the validity of the classical arguments for 
God. J. N. Findlay writes an adroit disproof 
of the existence of God. Its theme is : “Divine 
Existence can only be conceived, in a re- 
ligiously satisfactory manner, if we also con- 
ceive it as something inescapable and neces- 
sary, whether for thought or reality. From 
which it follows that our modern denial of 
necessity or rational evidence for such an 
existence amounts to a demonstration that 
there cannot be a God.” Two fellow philoso- 
phers make critical replies to Findlay. C. B. 
Martin presents a logical criticism of the 
theory of religious knowing by personal en- 
counter, such as is set forth in Baillie’s Our 
Knowledge of God. R. W. Hepburn writes 
a withering attack on the terminology and 
methods of Rudolf Bultmann, contending 
that Bultmann’s procedures “tend to insulate 
his claims against the possibility of verifica- 
tion of falsification (using these words in 
their widest sense) ; that this happens . 
by default through ambiguities and confu- 
sions in crucial terms.” 

The reviewer will make only two com- 
ments. First, there is certainly more to be 
said about the meanings and functions of 
theological discourse than these essays say 
(the writers themselves would undoubtedly 
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agree). Second, the volume would have been 
made even more valuable than it is had it in- 
cluded a few articles which developed the 
suggestions made by Susanne K. Langer 
(Philosophy in a New Key) concerning the 
differences between discursive forms and 
presentational forms (the symbolic functions 
of ritual, sacrament, myth, music, et cetera). 
WaLterR E. STUERMANN 


University of Tulsa 


Subject and Object in Modern Theology: 
The Croall Lectures. By JAMEs Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. 214 pages. $3.75. 


It is conceivable that someone might in- 
terpret “subjectivity” and “objectivity” in 
such a way as to identify the former with 
“error” and the latter with “truth.” This 
might lead to a consideration of the subject- 
object relation as simply the task of a pas- 
sive subject’s trying to locate and identify 
a “real” object. Then this would provide a 
basis of a sort for discrediting Kierkegaard 
as someone lost in a maze of “subjectivity,” 
and for discrediting Barth as a proponent of 
radical transcendence whose Object is in- 
accessibly resident on the other side of some 
kind of gulf. 

Such simplified, naive, and therefore dis- 
torted interpretations of “subjectivity,” “ob- 
jectivity,” and the subject-object relation are 
maturely transcended in this capable and 
clarifying book. It may be called an explana- 
tion of the journeys of these highly ambigu- 
ous terms through theological thought and 
discussion of the past two centuries—since 
Kant’s reversal of the connotations employed 
by Duns Scotus. However, though Kierke- 
gaard and Barth loom large in this book, this 
should not be construed as intimating that 
the author writes them any blank checks. 

The purpose of the book is to consider 
certain trends in modern theology from the 
“perspective viewpoint of the Subject-Object 
relation and the antithesis therefrom derived 
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of subjective versus objective thinking” (p. 
12). But the author limits his extensive dis- 
cussions primarily to four names, Kierke- 
gaard (Chs. II and III), Heidegger (Ch. 
IV), Buber (Ch. V), Barth (Ch. VI), and 
to a lesser extent, Bultmann and Tillich. 
Any one of the chapters is worth a review 
of its own. 

The author keeps in mind the influence of 
Kant in his epistemological use of these 
terms. Then Kierkegaard, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, introduced his elaborate and 
revolutionary exposition of “subjectivity,” in 
the context of his understanding of “exist- 
ence.” Still later, Heidegger (with his phe- 
nomenological approach), Buber, and Barth 
with their searching interpretations of the 
Object(s), have exerted varying influences 
on attempts to comprehend both Subject and 
Object, as well as their relationship. The 
author is careful to emphasize the necessity 
of taking these terms in their various con- 
texts, and to explore fully what the Subject 
had “done” to the Object, and vice versa, and 
what energizing elements have been under- 
stood to obtain. Kant’s theory of the consti- 
tutive function of the mind (which he defined 
in the context of epistemology), which was 
something of an innovation and stimulus, is 
still with us in some form. But also there 
is the persistent theological concept of the 
energizing initiative of the Divine—and this 
is both emphasized and played down in mod- 
ern thought. The author’s extended and com- 
petent analysis of these diverse strands is 
clarifying ; and at the same time he makes the 
apologetic endeavor to validate the theologi- 
cal thesis of Divine initiative. But the point 
is that he does this within the context of the 
discussion of the Subject-Object problem as 
it is wrestled with in theological thought. 
Though much of the discussion is given to 
Existentialist thought, the author is not con- 
cerned primarily to make a case for it, but to 
understand its contributions as well as its 
limitations. 

He is especially good in his analysis of 
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the phenomenological claims to have stopped 
short of metaphysical affirmations. Their 
very arguments have unavoidably set up im- 
plications of a metaphysical sort which even 
make fairly explicit what the content would 
be of these implications (cf. pp. 183-4). 

There are certain crucial questions we 
might ask of any and all who would grapple 
with the data which would need to be con- 
sidered in attempts to explicate these really 
mighty themes. What are the data? To 
what extent or in what way are Subject 
and/or Object passive or energizing? Do 
our explanations tend to allow either to 
“swallow up” the other? To what extent is 
Subject sometimes the Object for Subject? 
And, theologically speaking, is God Object 
in any sense? Subject in any sense? (Or, 
what sorts of questions are these?). The au- 
thor, in his tightly packed book, has given 
us a very good start on both the understand- 
ing of these questions, and on research into 
them. 

W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


THE BIBLE 


The Old Testament in Modern Research. By 
Hersert F. Hawn. Philadelphia : Muhlen- 
burg Press, 1954. xii + 267 pages. $4.00. 


Now that the uproar of controversy over 
theological approaches to the Bible is begin- 
ning to subside, the time has come to gain 
perspective. This book is an excellent con- 
tribution toward clarifying the picture. 

Seven approaches are outlined. Included 
are descriptions of their origins (for the most 
part in secular European scholarship), the 
chief figures in each including a summary of 
the major positions, and an evaluation. This 
latter usually praises the position and is a 
little reluctant to offer censure. In rapid suc- 
cession Hahn surveys the critical (Well- 
hausen), anthropological (W. R. Smith, 
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Frazer), religio-historical (Gunkel, Gress- 
mann), form-critical (Gunkel, von Rad, the 
Scandinavians), sociological (Lods, Alt), 
archaeological (Albright), and theological 
(Eichrodt) approaches. In parentheses above 
are the persons to whom he devotes the most 
attention, but his survey is remarkably com- 
plete and includes many others. 

Obviously these over-lap to some extent. 
Moreover, archaeology might better be de- 
scribed as an emphasis or tool rather than as 
an approach. There is a tendency to put un- 
due time on the Pentateuch at the expense of 
other portions of the Old Testament, e.g., 
the Wisdom Literature is almost entirely 
neglected. However, the Pentateuch makes a 
good touchstone, and usually what is true of 
it will find its equivalent in the other sections. 

In convincing fashion, Hahn shows the 
dead-end that a rationalistic method, whether 
critical or anthropological, inevitably pro- 
duces. If Old Testament science was to sur- 
vive, new approaches were imperative. Hahn 
states, although it could be made more em- 
phatic, that literary criticism is an indispen- 
sable and important discipline. The author’s 
survey makes clear the necessity for employ- 
ing wider tools and methods. The fertile fer- 
ment of the present state of Old Testament 
research is clearly portrayed. The relation- 
ship of faith and scholarship is rightly left 
unsolved by the author, as it is in scholarly 
circles themselves. This tension is as old as 
biblical scholarship itself, and, like several 
other realities in life, it is always with us. 

This book is a valuable, brief survey of 
the involved patterns of Old Testament 
scholarship during the past century; written 
in clear and simple style. The footnotes con- 
tain an abundance of references to men and 
titles which will point out neglected areas 
which demand attention. The estimates are 
calm and sound. Familiar names are placed 
in relationship with each other, in good per- 
spective, thus making a ready frame of refer- 
ence. Scholarship in its strengths and weak- 
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ress- nesses is revealed. Through all is shown the vocabulary, because of its “purple passages,” 
, the tremendous vitality of the people and the but above all because it is the basic religious 
Alt), book. and ethical book of our faith. The young 
gical LionEL A. WHISTON, JR. should be taught the Bible itself rather than 
bove Eden Theological Seminary books about the Bible. 
most The teacher should have general training 
com- : in modern biblical scholarship and should 

Teaching the Bible Especially in Secondary teach from the historical point of view, but 
tent. Schools. By A. VicToR Murray. Cam- the technical scholarship should not be ob- 
. de- bridge: At the University Press, 1955. xi trusive. One should never lose sight of the 
— + 232 pages. $3.50. fact that the primary reason for teaching the 
: A. Victor Murray is President of Ches- Bible is that it is the great book about God. 
se of | hunt College, Cambridge, and Emeritus Pro- But it also deals vigorously with very hu- 
eg fessor of Education, University of Hull. His man men in very human situations, and to 
.,. | book, Teaching the Bible Especially in treat it in the classroom with what might be 
“eit Secondary Schools, has the solidity, balance, called an aura of liturgical solemnity is to 
; and breadth characteristic of English reli- miss its perennial ability to speak to ordinary 
pais gious writings. The Bible should be taught people in ordinary human situations. On the 
“pred because it gives the common man historical other hand, the religious-ethical impact of the 
} perspective through a direct insight into an Bible is cumulative, and there should be no 
ether J ancient alien culture, because its literature attempt to draw a moral from each day’s 
Pro- | has been woven into English thought and lesson. Furthermore, it should be frankly 
sur- 
Hahn 
em- fi 
spen- Just Published 
thor’s 
ploy- i 
SOCIAL THOUGHT of the 
ment 
ton: WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
y left 
larly by REV. EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 
Id as Analytical, penetrating study of the World Council’s philosophy and stands on major social 
veral issues—how they emerged, what they signify. Deals with the state, economic order, race, family, 
UN, religious minorities, etc. “I am enthusiastic about Father Duff’s book. It seems to me the 
aS. most thoroughgoing analysis of the thinking of the World Council of Churches that has yet 
ey of appeared. It is noteworthy that a Jesuit priest has been the first to make so complete and competent 
ment a study in this field.”—Samuel McCrea Cavert, Executive Secretary in the.U. S., World Council 
: of Churches. $7.50 
ritten 
Agee BEGINNINGS IN THEOLOGY by JACK FINEGAN 
7 Shows average churchgoers how to think about God, miracles, grace, the church, evil, etc. 
areas Suggests new interpretative approaches to clergymen. “Objective. Logical. Most helpful.”— 
§ are W. J. Fallis, Baptist S.S. Bd. “Clear, readable, stimulating.” —Bu/letin, Methodist Student Move- 
: ment. “Evidence that one need not have a minister’s education to understand theology.”— 
ylaced F. W. Widmer, Bd. of Ed., Presbyterian Church U.S. “Explains the great Christian conceptions 
1 per- clearly and inspiringly.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $3.00 
ain At your bookstore 
vw ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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recognized that the moral standards in some 
of the stories are sub-Christian. 

England for a long time has had Bible as 
part of the standard curriculum for tax sup- 
ported schools for each year of a child’s ed- 
ucation from the age of five to eighteen. The 
author speaks out of extensive personal ex- 
perience in religious education as well as 
against the background of the forty-nine 
Agreed Syllabuses in use in the schools of 
England and Wales. The book should be of 
interest to all those who have part in the 
over-all planning of religious education pro- 
grams in this country, whether in private 
schools, in released-time projects, or in Sun- 
day schools. 

The book should also be of use to class- 
room teachers, for in addition to its empha- 
sis on general educational theory the book 
abounds in specific suggestions relative to 
one hundred eighteen passages of scripture 
(see index of scripture references), together 
with useful information on a wide variety of 
other subjects. 

Some of these, chosen almost at random, 
are: Hebrew cosmogony, ways of teaching 
parallelism, tie-ups between the Bible and 
English literature and Ancient and European 
history, illustrative charts, maps, pictures, 
film strips (with the sources from which 
these aids can be obtained), selected bibli- 
ography of secondary material for pupils and 
for the school library, the construction of 
courses, dramatizing Jonah, specimen les- 
sons, specimen examination questions, the 
meaning of “inspiration” and “revelation,” 
the absence of “copyright” in ancient times, 
miracles, legend, myth, proverbial sayings, 
feeding the five thousand, geography, source 
books used by Old Testament writers, etc. 

RacHet H. Kine 

Northfield School for Girls 


The Prophets: Pioneers to Christianity. By 
Watter G. New York: Ab- 
ingdon, 1956. 223 pages. $3.50. 


This book, by the Professor of Old Tes- 
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tament in Iliff School of Theology at Denver, 
is arranged in three parts, with ten pages 
of good indexes at the end. Part I contains 
two controversial chapters on “Priest and 
Prophet” and “Prophecy as a Profession.” 
The former protests against the view which 
regards “prophets as the champions of non- 
liturgical religion and as the natural enemies 
of the priesthood and all that that group 
stands for” (p. 36). 

The author is undoubtedly correct in as- 
serting that “the prophets sought a purged 
cultus, not its elimination.” However, judg- 
ments that seem unduly favorable to the 
priesthood may be questioned. He says the 
priests “were in sympathy with” the pro- 
phetic movement “and drew heavily upon 
prophetic tradition.” Priests were the teach- 
ers who led the people “step by step in the 
direction of prophetic ideals.” “Not only 
did the priests collect the reported sayings 
of the prophets, but they organized and 
edited them” (pp. 39-41, 89). According 
to Williams, prophet and priest were two 
sides of the same coin. This would seem an 
unduly favorable apologia for the priesthood. 

The study also seems unsuccessful in con- 
tending that the prophets, even Amos, were 
conventionalists. Williams asserts that Amos 
was not an “uncouth farm hand rudely in- 
terrupting a formal religious service” at 
Bethel, for he “knew that he could obtain his 
best hearing if he met the conditions” of con- 
forming to the cultic pattern (pp. 48-9). This 
seems inconsistent with a later part of the 
book where it is stated that Amos “was a 
religious rebel without benefit of ordination 
to religious office” (p. 158). Admittedly the 
priests and the thousands of cultic prophets 
that existed in most ages were in essential 
harmony with each other. Williams has not 
stressed sufficiently that those whom we call 
“prophets” were men of far higher spiritual 
discernment who cast judgment upon the 
perversities and pitiful inadequacies of both 
prophets and priests. 

The center half is a series of presentations 
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Che 
Library 


of Christian 


Classics 


Twenty-six magnificent vol- 
umes which are bringing to 
modern readers the great 
writings of Christianity from 
the Early Fathers through 
the English Reformation. 
$5.00 each 


Outstanding new books from 


Westminster 


A SCHOLASTIC MISCELLANY: 


Anselm to Ockham 
VOLUME X. Edited by Eucene R. FarrweaTHer, 
Representative texts brilliantly illustrate the prin- 
cipal interests of the great scholastic theologians of 
the Middle Ages — Anselm of Canterbury, Ivo of 
Chartres, Gratian, John of Salisbury, the school of 
Anselm of Laon, Peter of Abailard, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Stephen 
Langton, Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, 
John Duns Scotus and William Ockham. 416 pages. 

Published Nov. 5, $5.00 


Already Published: 
I Early Christian Fathers. If Alexandrian Chtistian- 
ity. III Christology of the Later Fathers. IV Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. V Early Latin 
Theology. VI Augustine: Earlier Writings. VII 
Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. VIII 
Augustine: Later Works. XI Aquinas on Nature 
and Grace. XIV Advocates of Reform. XVIII 
Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. XXII Calvin: 
Theological Treatises. XXIV Zwingli and Bullinger. 


THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN 


By Wirnetm Niesec. The author shows “. . . that in every 
aspect of doctrine Calvin is concerned about only one thing 
— the God revealed in flesh — Jesus Christ controls not only 
the content but also the form of Calvinistic thought.” 
Published Nov. 5, $4.00 


SPECULATION IN 
PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By Ricuarp Kroner. Includes chapters on Speculation and 
Revelation, Speculation and the Greek Mind, Preparation of 
the Gospel, The Rise of Cosmology, The Foundation of 
Ontology, From Dogmatism to Scepticism, Socrates, The 
Cosmos of the Ideas, and The Consummation of Greek 
Thought. Published Nov. 5, $5.75 
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on the developments in religious ideas pro- 
duced by the prophets, with chapters on 
growth in the idea of God, how religion be- 
came moral, how worship came to replace 
magic, the progress of Messianism, develop- 
ment of belief in immortality, and how God 
has communicated with man. This is the most 
valuable part of the study. 

Especially significant is the contrast be- 
tween the expectations of the prophets and 
the despair of the apocalyptists. The author 
points out that “most of the popular defini- 
tions held by people of a prophet would more 
accurately describe the work of the apocalyp- 
tists” (pp. 113-6). 

Part III has chapter sketches of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. They 
are presented as impatient men. “They could 
not have lashed men’s consciences so suc- 
cessfully had they been otherwise.” They 
“could not be defeated.” They towered above 
their contemporaries “because they dared to 
question old positions and to propose new 
principles” (pp. 145-6). They (p. 151) were 
“responsible for putting conscience into re- 
ligion.” 

ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


Western Reserve University 


Jeremiah. By E-mer A. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 349 pages. $4.75. 


It is surprising how few large-scale treat- 
ments of Jeremiah have appeared in English. 
The German studies are well known. France 
has produced Condamin (surprisingly not 
employed in this book) and very few others. 
The English works are confined mainly to 
the 1920’s. With the publication of Leslie’s 
book as well as the more recent [nterpreter’s 
Bible, vol. 5, this lacuna becomes filled. 

The book under review is more detailed in 
treatment than Hyatt (Jnter. Bib.) although 
it contains fewer bibliographical citations. 
Rightly, Leslie has written a straight-for- 
ward commentary and ignored the rich treas- 
ury of secular and religious literature which 
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Hopper has used with great skill in the ex- 
position to Jeremiah in the I/nterpreter’s 
Bible. In excellent fashion Leslie has done 
for our generation what Peake did long ago 
(1910-12) and which was badly in need of 
re-doing. The approaches and method of 
treatment used by him and Hyatt (Hyatt is 
much more radical in his treatment of the 
text) are sufficiently different to make both 
books valuable reading with a minimum of 
duplication. 

Like Peake and Leslie’s own Psalms this 
book is rich in quotation, particularly from 
the German writers. A major value of this 
book is to open up the approaches and inter- 
pretations of these men which would other- 
wise be inaccessible to the non-reader of Ger- 
man. Here also is a keen appreciation of a 
complex personality, and also the presenta- 
tion of a very intricate historical background, 
biography, and text. 

The major innovation in form is the ar- 
rangement of all passages of the book in 
chronological order. This presentation in 
several large units restores sharp focus to 
much material that is often blurred or ig- 
nored. Leslie adopts the traditional date for 
Jeremiah’s call. Chs. 30-31 are placed to- 
ward the close of Josiah’s reign. The “in- 
timate papers” (confessions) of Jeremiah 
are placed toward 605 B.C. Much of chs. 
46-51, the oracles against the nations, are re- 
garded as genuine. In fact Leslie retains a 
remarkably large percentage of the book for 
Jeremiah and Baruch. The approach of Ru- 
dolph is followed quite consistently. 

Most of this makes convincing reading. 
The handling of the passages with specific 
historical backgrounds appears more convinc- 
ing than the other passages. Occasionally 
the treatment appears over-romanticized or 
unnecessarily literal. The author’s own trans- 
lation of the book seeks to reproduce the 
original rhythms. The results are sometimes 
prosaic, but on the other hand, frequently his 
rendering yields an intimacy and clarity, and 
even a jolting impact which jumps the bar- 
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rier of 2500 years. Attention is given to 
Jeremiah’s relationship to other canonical 
prophets, including Hosea, Isaiah, and Eze- 
kiel. The latter two especially are discussed 
with a number of original insights. The au- 
thor convincingly maintains that Baruch’s 
primary concern was to record the unmerited 
suffering and persecution of his master. 
Some problems are dismissed somewhat too 
briefly, e.g., the later date for Jeremiah’s 
call or the problem of Jeremiah’s biographer 
as discussed by May. The indices are full 
and helpful. 

After the genuine passages of Jeremiah 
have been analyzed there follows an excellent 
discussion and arrangement of the supple- 
ments made to the book. Too often these are 
only cursorily handled, and Leslie has done 
much good work here. The book closes with 
an eloquent appreciation of the prophet which 
draws the book into focus. It is a labor of 
love, carefully and conservatively wrought. 
It possesses insight and integrity, as well as 
cumulative power. 


LionEet A, WHISTON, JR. 
Eden Theological Seminary 


New Testament Christianity. By J. B. Puit- 
Lips. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956. 107 pages. $2.25. 


This is a rewarding and refreshing vol- 
ume. The author has a grasp of genuine 
Christianity through a vital personal expe- 
rience of redemption. His previous work as 
pastor and Bible expositor stands out clearly 
and rewardingly throughout the series of 
lectures which serve as chapters of this book. 

In the concluding chapter entitled, “Some 
Conclusions,” the author frankly admits the 
foregoing chapters have been addresses given 
in Britain and California. Despite this fact, 
they form a coherent and cohesive whole. 
They excellently present “New Testament 
Christianity.” Phillips introduces the series 
with a chapter entitled “Explanation.” This 
chapter alone is almost worth the price of 
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NEW BOOKS 


Jesus Christ 
the 
Risen Lord 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


Dr. Filson here formulates a bibli- 
cal theology using the Resurrection as 
the interpretive fact—proclaiming that 
the entire Bible gains its unity from 
this one event. A thoughtful interpre- 
tation of the biblical message. Pub- 
lished September 10. $4 


The Jews 
From Cyrus 


To Herod 
NORMAN H. SNAITH 


The religious and political develop- 
ment of the Jews during the five cen- 
turies preceding the birth of Christ. 
Brings a deeper appreciation of the 
background and environment into 
which Jesus was born and of the peo- 
ple who first heard his message. Pub- 
lished September 10. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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the book. It narrates the story of the au- 
thor’s undertaking of his three volume re- 
translation of Christian Scripture, Matthew 
through Jude. The reviewer found this the 
most satisfying chapter of all. 

The remaining eight chapters presented 
the Gospel as Phillips has discovered it in 
his own experience and in his studies of Holy 
Writ. The second chapter entitled “The 
Angels’ Point of View” presents the author’s 
understanding of the biblical “Eyes of Faith.” 
Subsequent chapters present the various 
facets of “New Testament Christianity” un- 
der such topics as “God Makes News,” “The 
Faith Faculty,” “Ground For Hope,” “Love,” 
“Peace,” “Christian Maintenance,” and 
“Christian Service.” As in his translations 
of Christian Scripture, Phillips presents his 
various subjects vividly and enthusiastically. 
He certainly achieves his desire to awaken 
the reader to a more eager quest for “eternal 
life.” Perhaps because the reviewer is of the 
same generation as the author, he finds 
it quite exciting to see a comrade of the faith 
expressing himself in similar statements and 
concepts. 

Protestant readers of Roman Catholic 
works are often made aware of an unseen but 
very definite boundary within which the 
given author is allowed to exhibit his free- 
dom of thought and expression. This re- 
viewer became increasingly aware of a sim- 
ilar phenomenon taking place within Phillips’ 
writing. Like cattle grazing within the con- 
fines of an electrified wire, Phillips daringly 
expounds his interpretation of New Testa- 
ment Christianity quite freely and refresh- 
ingly until it leads him to recognizably unor- 
thodox statements and doctrines, whereupon 
some unseen force appears to fend him back 
into the arms of orthodox language and con- 
cept, even to the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles. The reviewer felt this 


most unfortunate. Present day readers are 
demanding unfettered minds who dare to 
give expression to the Eternal Truth of the 
Gospel in new, exciting and challenging 
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terms, like a Martin Luther or an Apostle 
Paul. 

Yet, all in all, it must be confessed Phillips 
does a commendable piece of work in present 
New Testament Christianity as Christianity 
in truth. 

Ira JAY MARTIN, 3RD 

Berea College 


St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient. By 
Henri Mertzerr. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. 75 pages. $2.75. 


This is the fourth in André Parrot’s series 
of Studies in Biblical Archaeology and the 
first to be written by other than Parrot him- 
self. The French original appeared in 1954 
as Les routes de saint Paul dans Il’Orient 
grec. The English translation is by Profes- 
sor S. H. Hooke, and like the other volumes 
in the series is published in the United States 
by the Philosophical Library at a very high 
price for a very small book. 

Metzger, lecturer at the University of 
Lyons and former member of the French 
School in Athens and the French Institute at 
Istanbul, has traveled by land and sea on the 
routes of Paul which he describes, and his 
vivid, first-hand accounts of these places con- 
stitute much of the value of the book. For 
each of the cities to which Paul went the 
chief geographical, historical, and archeo- 
logical facts are given. Twelve pictures and 
four maps illustrate the narrative. 

The Book of Acts is followed consistently 
and obviously regarded as an_ excellent 
source. No attention is paid to such an at- 
tempt as that of Professor John Knox to 
base the life of Paul upon his letters, with 
critical relegation of Acts to a strictly sub- 
ordinate place. An interesting argument is 
presented for the authenticity of Paul’s Areo- 
pagus address when it is pointed out that 
Aratus, quoted in that speech, came from 
Soli in Cilicia and was doubtless studied as 
a famous local poet in the schools of Tarsus. 

On page 47 Pausanias is erroneously placed 
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The Path of the Buddha 


e Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, University Chaplain 
and Professor of Religion, Colgate University 


This new book, in the words of eleven 
Buddhists, recounts the life and teachings 
of the Buddha, and traces the spread and 
development of Buddhism over 2,500 
years. The attitudes, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of each sect are discussed by an 


authority who is a member of it or sym- 
pathetically acquainted with its ways. 
Describes philosophical speculations, tech- 
niques of meditation, customs, cere- 
monies, art, scriptures, etc. 432 pp. 

$5 


The Religion of the Hindus 


Also Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN 


First book of its kind in English. Seven 
practicing Hindus explain the modern 
Hindu’s beliefs about his gods, his atti- 
tudes toward the natural world, and his 
religious practices. Includes new trans- 


lations of sacred writings most meaning- 
ful to modern Hindus. “A real contri- 
bution to Western understanding of this 
faith.’—The Christian Century. 434 pp. 

$5 


History of Christianity, 1650-1950 


e Secularization of the West 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, Divinity School and 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago 


A sustained and penetrating account of 
secularism—its evolution, effects, and the 
challenge it offers to Christian believers 
today—depicting the changing relation 
of the Christian faith to society, culture, 


and the state from the Treaty of West- 
phalia to the present. “Church history 
as it ought to be written . . . thoroughly 
scholarly yet alive and _ fresh.”—The 
Churchman. 493 pp. $5 


Religion and the Moral Life 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


This stimulating book discusses modern 
man’s need for a religious faith to help 
him hold true to his ideals in daily life. 
Reappraising the bases of religious belief, 


it presents the case for a “simple theistic 
faith” capable of satisfying man’s aspira- 
tions. “An outstanding book.”—Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education. 
223 pp. $3.50 


The Moral Nature of Man 


e A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles 
Also by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


A thoughtful and systematic examina- 
tion of the fundamental probiems of 
ethics viewed in the light of modern 
understanding of human nature and the 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


history of moral ideas. “Raises constantly 
significant questions .. . quickens and 
stimulates the mind of the reader.”— 
Pulpit Digest. 278 pp. $3.75 
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in the second century B.C. although the 
French original (page 34) correctly says au 
second siecle de notre ére. The brief bibli- 
ography in the English edition should also be 
supplemented by the somewhat more detailed 
listings in the French original. 


FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Epistle to the Romans. By A. M. 
Hunter. London: SCM Press, 1955. 134 
pages. 8s 6d. 


Not many of us would expect that within 
the compass which is allowed to contributors 
to the Torch Bible Commentary Series so 
much breadth and depth of scholarly insight 
into the biblical text could be expressed with 
such clarity and economy of words. Such, 
however, is the case with every volume of 
this excellent commentary which it has been 
the privilege of this reviewer to examine. 
Professor Hunter’s volume on Romans is no 
exception. Of course, Professor Hunter in 
other recent publications of his has shown 
himself to be a master of conciseness in 
getting to the main points of every part of 
New Testament literature. 

In a masterful little ten-page introduction 
Hunter not only makes clear such points as 
authorship, date and place of writing, and 
the plan of the letter, not omitting to con- 
sider the problem of the two recensions, but 
climaxes it with a memorable affirmation of 
the continuing relevance of the message of 
Romans. Hunter writes (p. 12): “You can- 
not demonstrate the truth of this gospel as 
you would demonstrate a proposition in 
mathematics. You can prove its truth only 
by experiment—by finding the gospel to be 
God’s power unto salvation in your own 
life. . . . What Cornish miners and Kings- 


wood colliers, for example, testified in the 
eighteenth century—‘He breaks the power 
of cancelled sin, He sets the prisoner free—’ 
has been authenticated for themselves by 
.. And still today, in 


countless people. . 
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their moral defeat and despair, men and 
women venture themselves upon God’s grace 
in Christ, and find afresh at his hands the 
pardon, peace and power of which Paul 
speaks.” This is typical of the whole com- 
mentary, which, while it treats historical and 
literary matters with scholarly precision, 
holds before the reader with evangelical 
warmth the major theological issues which 
Paul is concerned to make clear. This is 
why this is such a good book for laymen; it 
will encourage them to love God with the 
mind without discouraging love of God with 
the heart. 

Professor Hunter prefaces the commen- 
tary on each separate chapter of the epistle 
with a brief paraphrase in modern speech. 
The paraphrase of chapter one begins : “Dear 
‘Saints’ in Rome, Let me introduce myself. I 
am the divinely called and ordained apostle 
of the gospel promised in the prophets.” 
Each chapter is treated in topical subdivi- 
sions. Dr. Hunter manages with great fair- 
ness to include a variety of viewpoints on 
moot questions, making frequent use of the 
larger commentaries. Such names as San- 
day, Headlam, Dodd, Nygren, and Knox are 
repeatedly mentioned. In most debated ques- 
tions Hunter tends to seek the via media. 
Thus with respect to Romans 7:14-25 he 
concludes: “It is best to say . . . that 14-25 
describe not only a man’s pre-conversion 
state but the similar experience which may 
befall a Christian when, forgetting to live 
in daily dependence on divine grace, he re- 
lapses into reliance on his own resources.” 
For the general Bible reader there could be 
no better introductory guide than this to the 
profoundest of all Paul’s letters. 


Rosert S. Eccres. 
DePauw University 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By WILLIAM 
Net. London: SCM Press, 1955. 143 
pages. 8s 6d. 


In his preface to this excellent addition to 
the Torch Bible Commentaries Professor 


REVIVAL 


In Our Time 


Americans are aware of the revival of interest in the Christian re- 
ligion in recent years—but we have heard little of the revival of non- 
Christian religions, which are today challenging Christian evangelism 
in Asia and northern Africa. 

The symposium in the fall issue of RELIGION IN LIFE describes 
what has been happening in the non-Christian world. Kenneth Cragg, 
professor of Islamics at Hartford Seminary Foundation; David G. 
Moses, principal of Hislop College, Nagpur, India; Frank W. Price 
of Missionary Research Library at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; and Antei Hiyane of Tokyo Union Theological Seminary (and 
last year, a visiting professor at Drew Theological Seminary) write 
of the trends of these religions, some of which are enjoying increasing 
popularity in the West at the present time. 

Edmund D. Soper, professor emeritus of history of religion at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, comprehensively surveys the Eastern religious 
picture and re-emphasizes the strength and uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

In this same issue of RELIGION IN LIFE other thought-provok- 
ing writers discuss a variety of topics from the Christian point of view 
—to keep you informed, to stimulate your thinking, and to help you 
better understand the ramifications of the Christian message to the 
contemporary world. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


A Christian Quarterly of Opinion and Discussion 


Published by Abingdon Press 


RELIGION IN LIFE 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 

Please enter my subscription to RELIGION IN LIFE for years, 
at $4 per year, beginning with the Fall, 1956, issue. Single Copies, $1.25. 
(Postage free in U. S. and Possessions; to Canada, 18¢ per year additional; 
other countries, 3o¢ per year additional.) 
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Neil publicly confesses an attitude which 
many of his readers have no doubt privately 
shared, that is an earlier lack interest in He- 
brews which was finally dispelled for him by 
the recent study of the epistle by William 
Manson in his Baird Lecture of 1949. Neil’s 
book, in turn, should go a long way toward 
helping the student of Hebrews to appreciate 
its lasting Christian significance. He points 
to the particular necessity with respect to 
Hebrews of considering its authorship and 
background in order to discern its contem- 
porary relevance. Neil considers that the 
author is by no means identifiable, and that 
the epistle was written to a special conserva- 
tive Christian group in Rome, probably from 
Alexandria, because of the Hellenistic Jewish 
ideas in the book. He suggests A.D. 60 as 
the probable date. He adopts quite fully 
Manson’s view that the original audience of 
the epistle because of persecution, or the 
threat of it, needed to be stirred into a real- 
ization of the world-wide mission of Chris- 
tianity, and must pull away from the older 
Jewish tradition, an idea also expressed in 
Stephen’s speech in Acts. Neil believes that 
the author of Hebrews is not attempting to 
translate Christianity into Greek philosophi- 
cal terms, but rather uses these terms to 
communicate with his contemporary world. 
Primarily he is endeavoring to show the su- 
periority of Christianity to the older Jewish 
cultus. 

Neil finds that a number of the themes of 
Hebrews convey a message for today. Christ 
is changeless. The perfect obedience of 
Christ and his resistance to temptation makes 
him the one adequate to provide the basis for 
our faith. What Neil believes to be a re- 
newed interest in our day in typology, recog- 
nition of the foreshadowing in the Old Tes- 
tament of New Testament events, enables us 
to appreciate the insight of Hebrews into the 
proper interrelationships between the Testa- 
ments. Hebrews shows us the need for an 
ecumenical presentation of the gospel, and in 


the midst of present uncertainties the need to 
put our faith in eternal realities. 

Each chapter of Neil’s commentary cor- 
responds to a chapter of the epistle. The 
chapters are further subdivided into titled 
sections so that the reader may follow with 
ease in seeking to learn the main drift of the 
argument, or may concentrate with equal 
ease upon passages of immediate and par- 
ticular interest. Even though the brevity of 
the commentary requires much of the discus- 
sion to be of a fairly broad and summary 
nature, Neil finds it possible to include suc- 
cinct analyses of an amazingly large number 
of particular short passages which he is able 
much to illuminate in brief sentences. For 
example: concerning “the very image of his 
substance” (Heb. 1:3) Neil comments, “This 
is a metaphor from a seal. The wax bears 
the exact reproduction of the stamp. Jesus’ 
character is the express image of God’s own.” 
This work should greatly aid the non-techni- 
cal student, but at the same time should en- 
courage him to delve even deeper into this 
profound epistle. 

Rosert S. Eccies 

DePauw University 


THE CHURCH 


Christ and His Church. By ANDERS NYGREN, 
translated by Alan Carlsten. Philadelphia : 
The Westminster Press, 1956. 125 pages. 
$2.50. 


The book is clearly Bishop Nygren’s con- 
tribution toward the intellectual atmosphere 
that may bring about a more actual ecumen- 
icity of the Christian Church. “Is the Church 
a part of the Gospel?” he asks. The reply 
calls for a presentation of the relationship of 
Christ, the Church and the Gospel. Nygren 
sets the stage of his thesis by giving the ev- 
idence regarding “The Messianic Expecta- 
tions of Judaism,” and its “Realization in 
Christ.” He recognizes what every scholar 
knows: (a) that the Scriptural passages 
which are regarded as Messianic by the Jews 
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are not those which the early Christians used 
to defend their faith in Jesus’ Messiahship ; 
and (b) that the politico-military concept of 
the Messiah has to be utterly forsaken before 
the term Messiah can be applied to Jesus. 
In this latter chapter Nygren interprets the 
whole role of Jesus as the Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah. This appears to be a new discovery 
by the Bishop. He thereupon interprets the 
great religious moments in Jesus’ life in the 
light of this role. But throughout his entire 
discussion his basic assumptions are too 
clearly evident. He believes in an ever-self- 
conscious Messiah (as presented in the 
Fourth Gospel), rather than a Jesus who be- 
comes increasing conscious of his Messiah- 
ship and the type of Messiah God wills him 
to be (cf. Luke 2:52). 

Bishop Nygren then turns his attention to 
the Church which he treats as it always has 
been treated—as the true Israel, the people 
of the Covenant, in a Christian sense. Yet he 
never uses these terms, he prefers to use 
Paul’s term “the body of Christ.” In this 
way he can indicate the unity of purpose, 
spirit and will of both Christ and His Church. 
This is not exactly new in theological circles. 
In fact this reviewer felt that the entire book 
was simply a rephrasing of age-long truths 
which have never been lost from sight, at 
least, not in America. 

This reviewer would like to raise this ques- 
tion: What does Nygren’s plea for under- 
standing and unity by Christ’s Church really 
have to do with the human plight of our day? 
The Christian Church can discuss and actu- 
ally come to some acceptable intellectual af- 
firmation regarding Christ’s Messiahship and 
the meaning of His Church. But if it does 
not get beyond a matter of membership and 
personal loyalty it utterly fails the cry of the 
lost souls today. The book fails, for this re- 
viewer, to point out the nature, purpose and 
value of Church membership. Nygren does 
indicate the new humanity within the mem- 
bership of the Church but fails to show the 
laymen wherein his redemption calls for new 
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THE AUTHOR 


The first English transla- 
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world’s best-known contempo- 
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THE BOOK 


In this volume Dr. Mowinc- 
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content of the idea of the Mes- 
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the concept of the Suffering 
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relationships and the establishment of a new 
race of men without regard to former human 
discriminations. 

The concluding chapters on “The Unity 
of the Church” and “The Ecumenical Prob- 
lem” are definitely pitched at the Church’s 
chief sin today. To this tragedy Bishop Ny- 
gren addresses himself and makes this fine 
distinction : “The unity of the body of Christ 
is threatened not by diversity but by divi- 
sion.” This handy book will find wide use 
by the more intelligent churchmen as they 
seek to assist their minister in building “the 
body of Christ” into a more effective force 
for the preparation of the Coming Kingdom. 

Ira JAY MarrTIN, 3RD 

Berea College 


History of Christianity, 1650-1950. By 
James H. Nicwots. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956. 493 pages. $5.00. 


The most neglected phase of church his- 
tory in terms of a satisfactory text has been 
the period since the Reformation, and it is 
curious that two useful surveys of this period 
should appear almost simultaneously. For- 
tunately they serve different purposes. The 
text by Frederick A. Norwood has provided 
a relatively simple, straight-forward, factual 
account of the period, whereas the present 
volume by Nichols is much more detailed, 
much more concerned with theological im- 
plications, and much more interested in 
analyzing trends and tendencies. Nichols 
also gives much more adequate attention to 
developments within Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy. Nichols’ book will per- 
haps be most welcome and useful for pur- 
poses of instruction on the seminary level, 
but even there the instructor may find it 
necessary to provide his students with a glos- 
sary defining some of the terms that are in- 
troduced without adequate explanation, such 
as “ultramontane,” “secular clergy,” “ 


caesar- 
opapism,” half-way covenant,” “cahiers,” etc. 


Nichols’ major theme—the “secularization 
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of the west”—is developed with insight and 
brilliance, but some will find it difficult to 
share his easy optimism that a mere admin- 
istrative reorganization of the denomina- 
tional structure of the churches will call a 
halt to the process of secularization. Much 
as a tighter and more unified structure is 
needed, there are many who would contend 
that the basic malady stems from a lack of 
theological clarity, and that in the absence 
of this administrative reforms may be only 
a further symptom of secularization and may 
even serve to accentuate the process. 

There are adequate surveys of the Nor- 
wood type for the period through the Refor- 
mation, but there is no treatment of the first 
sixteen centuries that is comparable to this 
survey of the more recent period by Nichols. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that Professor 
Nichols may be prevailed upon to write a 
similar account of the history of Christianity 
to 1650, thus providing us with a two volume 
history of the church. 

WintHrop S. Hupson 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. 
Ed. WitiiaM Tevrer. Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, Vol. IV. Philadelphia : West- 
minster Press, 1956. 466 pages. $5.00. 


This volume contains two influential trea- 
tises of the fourth century. Cyril of Jerusalem 
was a practical ecclesiastic who stood in the 
assured doctrinal tradition of the Jerusalem 
church and hence was not unduly troubled 
by the theological controversies of his time. 
The Catechical Lectures, although delivered 
a quarter of a century after Nicea, represent 
an ante-Nicene point of view. The great 
importance of the lectures is that they give 
us first-hand knowledge of the instruction 
given to those who were about to be baptized 
and admitted into the membership of the 
church. While none of the major articles of 
the Christian faith is neglected, major atten- 
tion is devoted to the meaning of baptism, 


The central document in the controversy surrounding the 
Dead Sea scrolls — the first comprehensive translation in English 
of the scriptures of the Essene community 


THE DEAD SEA 


CLOTH-BOUND EDITION, $4. ANCHOR BOOK EDITION, 95¢ 


SCRIPTURES 
IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


With introduction and notes by 
THEODOR H. GASTER 


The fascinating story of the Dead Sea Community, 
of how its members lived and worshipped, of their 
Manual of Discipline and their plan of action for 
Armageddon, gives us a new and illuminating view 
of the backdrop against which the first act of the 
Christian drama was performed. It has also given 
rise to the most intense theological controversy in 
years. But “amid all the dust and confusion, no one 
has allowed the documents to speak for themselves,” 
says Dr. Gaster, one of the world’s foremost Hebra- 
ists and a leading authority on the period from 
which the Dead Sea scrolls derive. Translating all 
but the as yet unassembled fragments, Dr. Gaster 
gives us here, for the first time in English, a com- 
prehensive and complete presentation in English of 
the scrolls themselves. In addition he provides an 
extensive introduction that places the scrolls in his- 
tory, relates them to their contemporary surround- 
ings and deals with their relation to the Old Testa- 
ment and Christianity. He provides us too with 
separate introductions to each scroll, illuminating 
the particular problems that arise in them. Finally 
he has prepared a thorough index of themes and 
passages that appear in the scrolls and are found 
as well in the Old and New Testaments, so that the 
reader can see for himself what bearing these crucial 
documents have on the birth of Christianity out of 
Judaism. At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York : 


Dr. W. F. Albright, 
Johns Hopkins 
University: 


“Excellent. There is 
nothing available in 
book form which 
covers the ground so 
thoroughly ... Both 
his comments and 
translation are writ- 
ten in superb English. 
A masterly produc- 
tion.” 


Dr. Millar Burrows, 
Yale University: 


“Refreshing ... of 
great value. A fasci- 
nating book ... stim- 
ulating and enlighten- 
ing.” 
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and the absence of any reference to infant 
baptism may be of some significance. Two 
salient features of the lectures are the con- 
stant dependence upon Biblical materials and 
the preoccupation with practical issues. The 
second treatise reproduced in this volume is 
of a different character, being a philosophical 
discussion of the nature of man. Little is 
known of the author except that he was 
bishop of Emesa, a city in Syria, and the 
treatise itself has disappeared and been re- 
discovered several times during the interven- 
ing centuries. Its greatest value is the in- 
sight it provides into the thought of the pe- 
riod, both Christian and non-Christian for 
it was designed as a Christian apologetic ad- 
dressed to the moderately cultured public 
outside the church. The editor has made 
the translation from the Greek text, the only 
other English translation having been done 
more than three hundred years ago on the 
basis of a Latin text. In addition to exten- 
sive notes, the editor has written highly 
useful commentaries on each section of the 
text. 
S. Hupson 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


History of the Moravian Church. By Ep- 
warD Laneton. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1956. 173 pages. $3.00. 


The Moravian Church had its origin in 
the fifteenth century as a result of the re- 
forming activities of John Hus, and was re- 
constituted as a “pietist” body in the eight- 
eenth century by Count Zinzendorf. This 
brief history of the movement, which is pri- 
marily concerned with relating the Mora- 
vians to the Wesleyan revival, is undistin- 
guished in almost every respect. Not only 
is the author dependent wholly upon English 
secondary sources, he is unfamiliar with the 
extensive research of the past fifty years and 
relies almost exclusively upon four works— 
Bost, History of the Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren (1834), Cranz, History of the 
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Brethren (1780), Hutton, A Short History 
of the Moravian Church (1895), and Tyer- 
man, The Life and Times of John Wesley 
(1890). Consequently, the volume reminds 
one much more of an extended undergrad- 
uate term paper than of a discriminating ac- 
count of an important historicai movement. 
Winturop S. Hupson 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Modern Rivals to Christian Faith. By Cor- 
NELIUS Logw. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956. 96 pages. $1.00. 


This is the first volume of a proposed Lay- 
men’s Theological Library by twelve authors. 
Our author is Professor Loew, Lake Forest 
College; S.T.M. Union Seminary, Ph.D. 
Columbia University; former assistant to 
Professors Niebuhr and Tillich. “At least 
ninety-five per cent of all adult Americans 
believe in God and seventy-five per cent re- 
gard themselves as members of churches.” 
The majority of these are quasi-Christians, 
and the purpose is to arouse them to become 
real Christians. The twelve volumes are to 
be written “out of similar convictions which 
the authors share about the uniqueness of the 
Christian faith.” Convinced of the rightness 
of their convictions, this series will be a uni- 
fied “crusade” to inform “the laymen” in our 
churches. “The real purpose is to challenge 
the reader to rediscover the full message of 
the Bible and Christian tradition in its en- 
tirety” [sic]. 

The fundamental corruption of modern 
men is an unacknowledged “idolatry” by 
which they (unconsciously) put their first 
loyalty in other things than God as revealed 
in the Bible. First, men today put their trust 
in Science. Examples of these are the non- 
theistic Humanists. They overemphasize 
man ; eliminate God. A second idol today is 


Democracy. John Dewey was a conspicuous § 
example. Democracy has become a dominat- §: 


ing idea. Even our idea of God has been 
reduced by the democratic dogma. Some 
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argue that a “new God” is demanded. How- 
ever, the author insists that “the final mean- 
ing of our life is rooted and grounded in 
God and not in American democracy.” The 
third group idol is Nationalism. Many “sin- 
cerely identify the will of God with the will 
of the United States.” Too many do not con- 
cern ourselves about “the distinctive com- 
munity and destiny of the Church over 
against American Society.” These three 
forms of idolatry are very pervasive, subtle, 
and persistent. 

We must make certain that ours is a re- 
turn to Christianity in its biblical, traditional, 
true sense. Peale’s religion of “Positive 
Thinking” does things for people, but is 
hardly Christianity. It reduces God to a 
partner. Billy Graham does recognize the 
individual idolatries, but slights group idola- 
tries. We need a real loyalty to Luther’s 
teaching of “‘salvation by faith” alone. Many 
who believe the following of Jesus’ way of 
life is Christianity do not know what the 
Bible teaches about Jesus as Savior and 
Lord, as divine. 

This all leads to “a narrowed down, one- 
sided understanding of the Christian faith. 
.. . Every one of us misuses his capacities 
in the interest of getting his own way by 
playing God in his own little world. . . . We 
do not like the old, tough-minded idea of God 
as an impartial lawgiver.” 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


The Church and the Public Conscience. By 
Epear M. Carson. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1956. xii + 104 pages. 
$1.75. 


Dr. Carlson is president of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, and he was a member of the 
Advisory Commission on the Theme of the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. In The Church and the Public 
Conscience he undertakes to examine the 
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theological basis of the church’s concern for 
social action. 

The author maintains that the “role of the 
church in relation to political, economic, and 
social systems has too often been merely that 
of the critic,” defining their limits, holding 
them in check, and denouncing their abuses 
(p. xi). It is the author’s contention that the 
church has a more positive role in relation 
to these institutions. 

Dr. Carlson develops this thesis largely 
in terms of the thought of Luther, and in his 
interpretation of Luther he leans heavily 
upon the insights of contemporary Swedish 
theologians. He examines the Christian doc- 
trines of man, society, the church, and “the 
hope of fulfilment,’ but the heart of the 
volume centers about the discussion of the 
relevance of God’s law as manifest in crea- 
tion and of God’s grace as manifest in Christ 
to life in society. God’s purpose in creation 
must be understood from the standpoint of 
His positive purpose for creation prior to 
man’s becoming a sinner (p. 58). The 
church has a positive relation to this purpose 
of God in creation as well as the redemptive 
relation of saving man from sin (egocen- 
tricity). In short, salvation is not to be 
understood in wholly negative terms; rather, 
man is saved for the abundant life, for a 
fellowship that is more than remission of sins 
and which includes the whole and original 
purpose of God (p. 64). Hence, the Chris- 
tian must be concerned for law, i.e., for ful- 
filling God’s purposes in the “orders of crea- 
tion.” He knows that he cannot fulfill the 
law by his own efforts, but he also knows 
that, while the demands of the law remain, 
God accepts him in his ineradicable sinful- 
ness. Thus the believer is enabled to live by 
forgiveness (p. 82). 

The gospel message of forgiveness is ad- 
dressed to single, concrete individuals, but 
the resulting fellowship with God has far- 
reaching implications for fellowship between 
men, for the believer’s conscience is liberated 
and motivated by the gospel toward respon- 
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sible social action. In particular, the Chris- 
tian’s faith that Christ is the Lord of history 
leads to the discipleship of the Christ who is 
Lord in history, and faith in the resurrection 
affirms at once the eternal significance of our 
historical existence (p. 99) and at the same 
time its social nature as a life lived in com- 
munity (p. 101). 

The primary significance of the present 
volume lies in the fact that it represents the 
growing concern on the part of Lutheranism 
with the responsibility of the church for “the 
public conscience” and society. It is a sug- 
gestive theological introduction to social 
ethics, but, for those familiar with the writ- 
ings of Reinhold Niebuhr and Emil Brunner, 
this volume will seem elementary and quite 
remote from the actual complexities of the 
orders of creation which are at once the 
realm of God’s law and the sphere of man’s 
lawlessness. 

E. CLinton GARDNER 

Candler School of Theology 

Emory University 


SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 
A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. V, by 
the late SURENDRANATH Dascupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1955. $5.00. 


We first acknowledge gratitude and thanks 
to Mrs. Surana Dasgupta, wife of the late au- 
thor, for the posthumous publication of the 
fifth volume of A History of Indtan Philoso- 
phy. She certainly deserves appreciation for 
this contribution to the work of her husband, 
a great scholar. In the previous four vol- 
umes, Dr. Dasgupta gives a thorough under- 
standing of the history of philosophy of In- 
dia. Until Max Miiller, Paul Deussen, and 
G. Thiebaut produced works on Indian phi- 
losophy, all writers of the history of philoso- 
phy began their works with Greek and Ro- 
man philosophy, while that of India and 
China was completely ignored. The above 
mentioned scholars were the first to open a 
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new avenue of thought to Western students 
of Oriental philosophy. We are grateful to 
scholars, such as Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. Rad- 
hakrishnan, for their presentation of Indian 
philosophy to the West. Dr. D. N. Dutta, 
Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, and Dr. Hiriyanna have 
presented Indian philosophy in a more popu- 
lar style to the West and also to young Indian 
scholars. 

Philosophers who want to know Indian 
philosophy more thoroughly should study the 
five volumes by Dr. Dasgupta. His docu- 
mented studies and authentic quotations, 
from the literature of the earliest Vedic pe- 
riod to the modern age, are very helpful for 
the understanding of the different schools of 
Indian philosophy. It is needless to say that 
this author devoted his whole life to help 
both Indian and Western scholars to under- 
stand the philosophy of India thoroughly. 
He has also contributed to better understand- 
ing of Indian culture in general. We also ap- 
preciate the contributions of Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan in clarifying the philosophy and culture 
of India. 

The present volume under review gives us 
an understanding of the Southern Saiva 
School of philosophy. The early works of 
this School of Indian thought, known as 
Saiva Siddhanta, were written mostly in the 
Tamil and other Southern Indian languages, 
so they were not so widely known even 
among Indian scholars. Indian philosophy 
was largely written in Sanskrit; and later 
on, during the Buddhistic period, some works 
were presented in Pali. Dr. Dasgupta and 
such other scholars had to read these philo- 
sophical treatises in their original language. 
We are very grateful to him for this publi- 
cation in English. 

In Volume V of his History, Dr. Dasgupta 
especially presents the philosophy of Srikan- 
tha and Manikka-Vachakar and the doctrine 
of Pasupatasutra and such other schools of 
thought. Those who are acquainted with the 
three major schools of Indian philosophy— 
monism, which was expounded by Sankara 
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and others; qualified monism, advocated by 
Ramanuja and others; and dualism, ex- 
pounded by Madhva and others—and the 
Buddhistic and Jaina philosophy will deeply 
appreciate the completeness of Indian phi- 
losophy in this volume. The Srikantha phi- 
losophy is greatly inspired by Ramanuja and 
some of the early Saiva philosophers of 
Southern India. Srikantha emphasizes that 
Brahmam (God) has qualities. But at the 
same time, his viewpoint of Siva (another 
personification of God) is different from that 
of other Saiva philosophers of the earlier pe- 
riod of Southern India. The personalistic 
philosophers of America will find a great deal 
of similarity to their conception of God, not 
only in Ramanuja’s philosophy but more so 
in that of Srikantha. 

This volume clarifies the Hindu concep- 
tion of the grace of God. The doctrine of 
Pasupatasutra and that of Manikka Vacha- 
kar show that the theory of the grace of God 
has been accepted by Hindu thinkers, not 
only in the teachings of the Gita but also 
throughout the ages. A great German scholar, 
Rudolph Otto, clarifies this idea in his book, 
India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity 
Compared and Contrasted. 


SwaMI AKHILANANDA 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Wallace Eugene Rollins 


Dean Emeritus, Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Virginia 


Marion Benedict Rollins 


Chairman, Department of Religion, Sweet 
Briar College, combine their lifetime 
study of the Bible in this superb, many- 
faceted book about 


Jesus and 
His Ministry 


of extraordinary felicity 
and scope by a husband and wife 
whose lives have been devoted to study- 
ing and teaching the Bible. From the 
sources of the Gospels to the consequences 
of the Resurrection, theirs is an inspired 
view of Jesus’ life and teachings. Their 
actual knowledge of the background, their 
psychological insights, and experience of 
discipleship make this a book of rare dis- 
covery and profound importance for all 
who study or interpret the Bible. $4.00 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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THEOLOGY 


Beginnings in Theology. By Jack FINEGAN. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. ii + 244 pages. 
$3.00 


Professor Finegan is one of those unusual theo- 
logical writers whose erudition as a scholar does not 
disqualify him in addressing the lay mind. That 
this little introduction to Christian theology will 
have a strong biblical accent will be anticipated by 
those who are familiar with his Light from the 
Ancient East. That it will be characterized by 
clarity of outline and directness of speech will be 
expected by those who have read his Youth Asks 
about Religion. Many chapters or parts of chapters 
are neatly outlined. This makes for ease in reading 
but it may lay the preacher open to the temptation of 
plagiarism. 

The book as a whole is divided into three main 
topics of theological conversation—God, Christ and 
the Church. Finegan’s discussion of the Christian 
doctrine of God revolves about the usual subjects— 
how God is known, the nature of God, his relation 
to nature, man and evil. The liberal (some may wish 
to call it neo-liberal) orientation of Finegan’s 
thought begins to appear here—particularly in his 
insistence upon man's moral freedom (cf. pp. 47f.) 
which is difficult to harmonize with his own citation 
of Romans 8:21, “for the creation itself will be set 
free from its bondage to decay and obtain the 
glorious liberty of the children of God” (p. 53). 
There is an evident optimism about the possibility 
of following the guidance of conscience, and it is 
significant that in the book there is no more than an 
oblique reference to sin. 

In his treatment of the person and work of Christ 
Finegan’s liberal presuppositions are made more 
apparent. If, as President Van Dusen has said, 
continuity is “the major positive principle of the 
liberal mind,” then this book might more appropri- 
ately be titled, Beginnings in Liberal Theology. To 
be sure, theology must always come to terms with 
the thought of its own time, but it is characteristic 
of liberalism that it tends to take its interpretative 
categories from contemporary thought rather than 
from Christian tradition. 

Finegan finds in the phrase “Son of God” a 
symbol of the continuity between Christ and man- 
kind. It is doubtful whether the Old Testament use 
of the phrase “Son of God” in any way approximates 


the meaning of this title as applied to Jesus by the 
writers of the New Testament (cf. G. E. Wright, 
The Old Testament against its Environment, p. 64). 
The same stress upon continuity is evident again in 
the discussion of the relation of Christianity to other 
religions and in the exposition of the notion of the 
future life which appears to be another stage in the 
emergent evolution of human life (cf. Chap. 16). 
Thus, at three significant points Finegan has not 
taken seriously the Christian doctrines of incarna- 
tion, revelation and resurrection. 

In the final section of the book the founding and 
nature of the Church are treated as well as the 
meaning of the sacraments. It is refreshing to find 
Prof. Finegan defending an immersionist position 
on baptism rather than simply ennumerating alterna- 
tive points of view. 

While this book should be profitable for the 
common reader, it would be well to place alongside 
of it such a book as J. S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine 
which is much more firmly rooted in Christian 
tradition. 

CHARLES E, CRAIN 

Western Maryland College 


Christian Words and Christian Meanings. By 
Joun Burnasy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 160 pages. $2.50 


Here is a delightful exposition of fundamental 
theological concepts written in superb literary style. 
The concepts are analyzed in eight pairs: faith and 
knowledge, revelation and dogma, love and incarna- 
tion, sin and judgment, forgiveness and atonement, 
sacrifice and communion, grace and freedom, sal- 
vation and hope. 

The book is not an exhaustive treatment; yet it is 
clear and concise, and it reflects the best in con- 
temporary thought on these issues. 

The author is aware of the cleavage between tra- 
ditional theological terminology and the intellectual 
climate of modern man. He feels that this chasm can- 
not be rightly bridged by translating the Bible into 
“modern speech.” “Christianity can never substitute 
another language for its own, simply because there 
never can be a substitute for Holy Scripture” (p. 10). 

As an effective method of communication to bridge 
this gap, Professor Burnaby suggests an enlightened 
laity. The book, a series of lectures given at the 
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University of Cambridge in 1954, represents an 
attempt thus to enlighten those who are not students 
of theology concerning the meanings of these basic 
Christian concepts. 

Faith is shown to be not mere intellectual assent 
but a “personal attitude or act” of trust in God 
through Jesus Christ, which is a significantly deeper 
kind of trust than the confidence which one has in 
his fellowman. The uniquely Christian knowledge 
of God arises out of this faith; it does not precede 
it, for the knowledge of faith is a knowledge of 
acquaintance, not a knowledge of description. The 
knowledge of God which grows out of faith “is 
always a union . . . between God and man” (p. 24). 

Professor Burnaby feels that the Christian knowl- 
edge of God in faith is so unique that the term 
“revelation” should be reserved for this knowledge 
alone. He shies away from the concept of general 
revelation, supporting his thesis by an appeal to 
Karl Barth, Thomas Aquinas, and the Apostle Peter 
(Acts 4:12). 

The author unconsciously weakens his bold fide- 
ism, however, in his discussion of the meaning of 
agape. Addressing himself to the question of the 
relation between “ordinary human love” and Chris- 
tian love, Burnaby writes that Christian charity “is 
none other than the natural love which gives to all 
human life its savour and its sweetness, purified, 
enlarged and strengthened by the love of God” (p. 
54). If, however, the love which the Christian 
possesses through the revelation of Christ is the same 
reality as “ordinary human love,” but “purified, 
enlarged and strengthened,” then the objection (p. 
36) to the idea that any revelation of God needs 
correction (as advocates of special and general 
revelation contend) would seem to be somewhat 
inconsistent with Burnaby’s own position on agape. 

The book is somewhat uncritical, from a textual 
point of view. For example, Paul is uncritically 
regarded as the author of Colossians (pp. 113, 117, 
123) and Ephesians (p. 29) ; the sayings of Christ 
in the fourth Gospel are quoted as sayings of “the 
Lord” (p. 43) and of “Christ” (p. 145); the prob- 
lematical character of the Synoptic Gospels in ref- 
erence to the problem of the historical Jesus is 
ignored when Burnaby claims that they give us “the 
authentic picture of Jesus of Nazareth” (p. 59), in 
contrast to the Fourth Gospel, the interest in which 
is more “dogmatic.” 

The author’s point of view is commendably ecu- 
menical and remarkably free from rigid Confes- 
sionalism. Confessions are recognized to be of 
positive value in preserving the integrity of the 
Church’s teaching. But the author feels they should 
not be used for divisive purposes. He feels that no 
other condition for membership in the church should 
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be demanded than “the profession of a sincere desire 
to receive, through entering and living in that 
communion, the revelation of God given once for all 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 47). 

The book should be highly recommended, espe- 
cially to the laity. It will make a valuable text for 
study by adult Sunday School groups. It is the kind 
of book which can and should enjoy a wide reading. 


G. WILBURN 


Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 


THE BIBLE 


Encyclopedia of Biblical Interpretation. Genesis: 
Volume II. By MENAHEM M. KasHEr. New 
York: American Biblical Encyclopedia Society, 
1955. xiv + 272 pages. 


The Encyclopedia of Biblical Interpretation trans- 
lates into English the Hebrew work of Menahem 
M. Kasher which has the title Torah Shelemah, 
a monumental biblical encyclopedia to which the 
author has devoted more than thirty-five years of 
diligent research. When completed, the Hebrew 
study will comprise thirty-five volumes ; only sixteen 
of these have been published to date. The translation 
into English under the editorship of Rabbi Dr. Harry 
Freedman (himselfa British scholar of note, known 
as co-editor of the Soncino Midrash) has produced 
only two volumes thus far. This second volume 
carries the work forward from Genesis 6:9 to 
Genesis 17 :27. 

In this prodigious anthology are brought together 
the meaningful comments and interpretations of 
Jewish scholars who have lived from the time that 
the Bible was canonized to the present day. This 
encompasses 1800 years of dedicated study of Holy 
Scripture. 

This second volume is dedicated to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—as a tribute to his military 
and diplomatic leadership, his championship of De- 
mocracy, his eminent record as President of the 
United States, and his personal integrity, courage 
and warm personality. 

The Foreword by Dr. Samuel Belkin, President of 
Yeshiva College, is a tribute to Rabbi Kasher for 
the supreme dedication of a lifetime to his sacred 
task, and to Mr. Max Stern whose generosity made 
possible the publication of this second volume. 

Included in the volume are notes to the Commen- 
tary, enumeration of sources and a subject index. 

In a sense this Encyclopedia of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion offers the Jewish viewpoint on Scripture in the 
same way that The Interpreter’s Bible conveys 
knowledge of the Christian scholarship with ref- 
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erence to Holy Writ. The former, however, is the 
painstaking effort of one man whereas the latter is 
the combined result of a number of editors and 
contributors. 

To illustrate the wide range as well as thorough- 
ness of the Encyclopedia of Biblical Interpretation 
we may consider as a typical example the first verse 
of Genesis, Chapter 12: “Now the Lord said to 
Abram: Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
Kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee.” In this one verse the author 
refers to twenty-eight items of Commentary, mainly 
of authorities of the Middle Ages, and adds an an- 
thology (with footnotes) of twenty-seven complete 
quotations from Midrashic literature and the Zohar 
of mystical lore. 

We eagerly look forward to the publication of 
additional volumes in English. When completed this 
magnificent work will be of inestimable value. 

Dr. Morris GOLDSTEIN 


Pacific School of Religion 


Jeremiah the Prophet. By George A. Birmingham. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 256 
pages. $3.50. 


This is the first American publication of a book 
which appeared in England in 1939 under the title of 
God’s Iron. It is a re-creation of the life and times 
of the prophet Jeremiah. The lapse of time makes 
the book slightly dated in style and scholarship. 

An eloquent prologue describing Abiathar in exile 
makes one of the finest narratives of a Biblical char- 
acter this reviewer has read. The youth and ministry 
of Jeremiah are traced in detail. The author uses in 
minute fashion the entire book, bringing to bear a 
large amount of relevant material from Kings, 
Chronicles, other prophets, and Jewish tradition. 

The German scholars prior to Rudolph are used, 
although no knowledge of Mowinckel is shown. 
Traces of most of the standard English writers 
appear, but usually the judgments of Skinner, Proph- 
ecy and Religion, provide the norm. To the strictly 
biographical material is added a full discussion of 
the Deuteronomic Reform. 

To clothe the skeleton biblical narrative with flesh 
and blood characters is fascinating business. As men 
of faith and imagination most of them do this, al- 
though as scholars we may deplore the practice. 
Therefore, many may be rebuffed by portions of this 
book, not so much because the author re-creates, but 
because were we re-creating, we would do dif- 
ferently. This may be a good book for such scholars 
because the author brings into play much detail 
which is often overlooked. 
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Some sections are exciting, as in the prologue 
mentioned above. Others are rewarding, including 
a remarkable characterization of Zedekiah. Often 
the treatment is suggestive as in the treatment of 
Jeremiah’s imprisonment, Gedaliah, or the role of 
the Jewish women in chs. 42-44. Occasionally the 
picture is over-romanticized as in the portrait of 
Jeremiah as a poet before his call. Probably the 
author trusts too much the letter of the Biblical 
record. Occasionally the preacher over-comes the 
scholar and artist. Perhaps the greatest difficulty is 
that the historical background gets in the way of 
biography. Also the complex text as well as the 
prophet’s encounters with authority seem to weigh 
down the author. Jeremiah’s great personality seems 
imprisoned within the welter of detail. 

The book is beautifully written and printed. It is 
excellent and reliable reading for the layman 
whether churchman or student. Perhaps it would be 
best used with Leslie’s Jeremiah which captures the 
personality of Jeremiah with remarkable success. 
For this reviewer the best popular re-creation of 
Jeremiah the man is still Franz Werfel’s Hearken 
Unto the Voice, a most neglected book. 


LioneL A. WHISTON, JR. 
Eden Theological Seminary 


The Life of Paul. By Robert V. Moss, Jr. Philadel- 
phia: Christian Education Press, 1955. xiv + 81 


pages. $1.25. 


This small volume is one of the Cooperative 
Series of leadership training textbooks planned by 
the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. It 
will no doubt prove to be a very useful summary of 
Paul’s life and letters for those who are engaged in 
church school teaching. 

The introduction justifies the study of Paul by 
pointing out the significance of the apostle in the 
history of the church and the fact that today his in- 
fluence is still being felt. It also briefly characterizes 
the world in which Paul worked. 

The six chapters of the book tell the story of 
Paul’s life in chronological order. The letters are 
related to the problems which arose in the course of 
Paul’s missionary career. For example, Galatians is 
studied in chapter 3 which tells of the first visit to 
Jerusalem after the conversion, the labors in Syria 
and Cilicia, the first missionary journey, the Jeru- 
salem Council, and the second visit to the churches 
of Galatia. Similarly, the letters to Corinth are dealt 
with in the chapter devoted to the European mission. 
Since the time and place of origin of each letter is 
carefully given this procedure does no violence to 
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the letters and makes for a very readable life of 
Paul. 

I have noticed only one error in the text. On p. 68 
the first suggestion “for further study” directs the 
student to read Ephesians. Since Ephesians is not 
mentioned in this chapter and is later described as an 
introduction to the collected letters while Philippians 
is discussed, the reference must be to the latter. The 
openness of the map makes it attractive. It is unfor- 
tunate that several provinces are not identified 
(Asia, Galatia, Bithynia and Pontus) and that one 
name is misspelled (Lycia). 

The author and publisher are to be commended 
for this succinct, simply written, yet scholarly Life 
of Paul. 

B. Le Roy BurKHART 

Cedar Crest College 


THE CHURCH 


Rediscovering the Church. By George Laird Hunt. 
New York: Association Press, 1956. xiv + 178 
pages. $3.00. 


The Association Press has published a number of 
significant books in its “Rediscovering” series, and 
this is a fitting new member of the series. The author 
is Editor of Adult Publications of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education and has contributed to the im- 
portant educational developments of that denomina- 
tion. His analysis of the educational mission of the 
church, pp. 147-152, is especially good. 

The book is rich in allusions, references and quo- 
tations from contemporary literature (eg. T. S. 
Eliot, Christopher Fry, Jean-Paul Sartre) that may 
open to many the wealth of insights into the human 
situation found in the fiction and drama of our age. 

Like many of the authors quoted, and like the world 
described by them, the book gives the impression of 
a brittle brilliance that may seem superficial, but a 


more thorough penetration shows a profound ap- 
proach to the problem of man and his relationships 
with his fellowman and God. The book is one that 
will prove rewarding with a second reading. 

The longest section of the book considers “Bibli- 
cal Insights into Community.” The biblical analysis 
of man, created in the image of God, alienated by sin, 
and the means taken by God to effect man’s recon- 
ciliation are briefly yet well-told. Great stress is laid 
on the concept of Covenant and the New Covenant 
as a clue to man’s salvation. On page 70 the author 
gives a reminder that merits attention: “It would do 
us very little good to return to the organizational 
structure of the New Testament Church, even if we 
knew exactly what it was, which we do not. Each 
generation must deal with this problem for its own 
times.” Based on this premise the author seeks to 
find ways in which the Scripture gives insight into 
the church, its ministry and its sacraments. In this 
part of his discussion will be found the greatest areas 
of disagreements. He asks a number of questions as 
to the church and its meaning and summarizes: 
“How can Christians be led to such obedient love 
that community will be the natural outgrowth of 
such obedience?” He answers: “We have said re- 
peatedly that we know the answer to those questions. 
Community arises when the church conceives of its 
sole task as being to hear the Word of the gospel, 
and under the Holy Spirit to act in obedience to it. 
All activities of the church must fit into that frame- 
work” (page 124). The remainder of the book is in- 
tended to show how this may be realized. 

The book is interesting because it gives an ap- 
proach to an important subject. It would be of doubt- 
ful use as a textbook, either of Church Polity or of 
the Bible, but it is one that would be valuable to put 
into the hands of the intelligent non-churched. 

James L. JoNEs 

Philadelphia Divinity School 
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(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 
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*Albright, William Foxwell, Recent Discoveries in 
Bible Lands. Pittsburgh: Biblical Colloquium, 
1955. 136 pages. $2.00. 

*Armstrong, Maurice W., Lefferts A. Loetscher and 
Charles A. Anderson (editors), The Presbyterian 
Enterprise. Sources of Presbyterian History. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 336 pages. 
$4.50. 

Baly, Denis, Chosen Peoples. Philadelphia: Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1956. x + 147 pages. $1.50. 

Bell, Hermon F., Current Problems in Religion. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 643 
pages. $10.00. 

*Biezais, Haralds, Die Hauptg6ttinnen der alten 
Letten. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Boktry- 
ckeri AB, 1955. 435 pages. Schw. Kr. 25:- 

Birmingham, George A., Jeremiah the Prophet. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 256 pages. 
$3.50. 

*Bligh, John, S. J., Ordination to the Priesthood. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1956. xv + 189 pages. 
$3.00. 

Bruno, D. Arvid, Das Hohe Lied das Buch Hiob. 
Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1956. Eine 
rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung nebst 
einer Einfiihrung in das Hohe Lied. 193 pages. 
20 Kr. 

Cole, Stewart G. (editor), This Is My Faith. The 
Convictions of Representatives Americans Today. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. viii + 291 
pages. $4.50. 

*Convington, G. Edwin, What They Believe. A 
Survey of Religious Faith Among Groups of Col- 
lege Students. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. xii+ 109 pages. $4.50. 

*Croxall, T. H., Kierkegaard Commentary. Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. xix + 263 pages. $5.00. 

*Cullman, Oscar, The Early Church. A Study of 
Early Christian History and Theology. Edited by 
A. J. B. Higgins. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1956. xii+ 216 pages. $4.50. 

*Cullman, Oscar, The State in the New Testament. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. ix + 
123 pages. $2.50. 

*Davies, G. Henton, Alan Richardson and Charles 
L. Wallis (editors), The Twentieth Century Bible 
Commentary. 1st ed. 1922 entitled The Teachers’ 
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Commentary, edited by Hugh Martin: Revised 
ed., 1955. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
xvi-+ 571 pages. $6.95. 

*de la Croiz, P. Paul-Marie, et al., Elie le Prophete, 
Vol I Selon les écritures et les traditions 
chrétiennes. Les Etudes Carmélitaines. Bruges: 


Desclée de Brouwer, 1956. 269 pages. 200 
Belgian fr. 

*Dibelius, Martin, Studies in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Edited by Heinrich Greeven. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. ix + 228 
pages. $4.50. 

Duthie, Charles S., God in His World. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 176 pages. $2.50. 

*Eakin, Frank, Bible Study for Grownups. A Help- 
ing-Book Based on Genesis and Matthew. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. x + 347 pages. 
$3.95. 

*Elliott-Binns, L. E. English Thought 1860-1900. 
Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1956. ix + 388 pages. 
$7.00. 

Erb., Bessie P., Jn Awe and Wonder. A Weekday 
Church School Course for Boys and Girls of 
Grades Five and Six. The Co-operative Series. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. Teacher’s Book 140 pages. 
$2.00. Pupil’s Book 64 pages. $.75. 

Finegan, Jack, Wanderer Upon Earth. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. vi + 247 pages. $3.75. 

*Fritsch, Charles T., The Qumran Community. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 147 pages. 
$3.25. 

*Gabriel, Ralph Henry, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, 2nd edition. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. xiv + 508 pages. 
$6.00. 

Gill, Frederick C., Selected Letters of John Wesley. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. viii + 
244 pages. $4.75. 

*Goetze, Albrecht, The Laws of Eshnunna. New 
Haven: The Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research Vol. X XI for 1951-1952. Edited 
for the Trustees by Fred V. Winnett, 1956. x + 
197 pages. $4.00. 

*Grant, Frederick C., The Gospel of John and the 
Epistles of John. 2 vols. Harper’s Annotated 
Series. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
Vol. 1, 75 pages. 95¢ Vol. 2, 57 pages. 95¢. 
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*Graystone, Geoffrey, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Originality of Christ. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1956. 117 pages. $2.50. 

*Guignebert, Charles, Jesus. New York: Univer- 
sity Books, 1956. xii + 563 pages. $6.00. 

*Hendry, George S., The Holy Spirit in Christian 
Theology. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 
128 pages. $2.50. 

*Huebener, Theodore and Voss, Carl Hermann, 
This is Israel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. x + 166 pages. $3.75. 

*Hutchison, John A., Faith, Reason, and Existence. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xi 
+ 306. $4.50. 

*Johnson, R. C., Psychical Research. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. viii+ 176 pages. 
$2.75. 

*Johnston, Ruby Funchess, The Religion of Negro 
Protestants. Changing Religious Attitudes and 
Practices. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. ix + 224 pages. $3.00. 

*Klausner, Joseph, The Messianic Idea in Israel, 
translated by W. F. Stinespring. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1955. xv + 543 pages. $7.50. 

The Holy Bible. Knox Translation. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1956. viii + 1199 pages. $7.50. 

*Lee, R. S., Psychology and Worship. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 110 pages. $3.75. 

*Macquarrie, John, An Existentialist Theology. 
Library of Philosophy and Theology. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1955. xii + 252 pages. $3.75. 

*Martin, Ira Jay, 3rd, The Faith of Jesus. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1956. 210 pages. $3.00. 

*Michalson, Carl, Editor, Christianity and the Ex- 
istentialists. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. 205 pages. $3.75. 

*Miegge, Giovanni, The Virgin Mary. Translated 
by Waldo Smith. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1956. 191 pages. $3.50. 

*Miller, Madeleine S. (Mrs. J. Lane Miller), A 
Treasury of the Cross. Photographs by J. Lane 
Miller, drawings by Claire Valentine. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. xv + 240 pages. $3.95. 

*Monsma, Peter H., The Message of Christianity. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1954. 124 pages. 
$2.75. 

*Morsley, H. V., Junior Bible Archaeology. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 104 pages. 
$1.50. 

*Noss, John B., Man’s Religions. Revised Edition. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. xii + 784 
pages. $5.90. 

*Oberholzer, Emil, Jr., Delinquent Saints. Disci- 
plinary Action in the Early Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 379 pages. $6.00. 


*Parker, T. M. Christianity and the State in the 
Light of History. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. vii+ 178 pages. $3.00. 

*Peters, John Leland, Christian Perfection and 
American Methodism. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 252 pages. $4.00. 

*Petry, Ray C., Christian Eschatology and Social 
Thought. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 
415 pages. $5.00. 

*Rasmussen, Albert T., Christian Social Ethics. 
Exerting Christian Influence. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1956. xiii+ 318 pages. $4.00. 

Robinson, James H. (editor), Love of This Land. 
Progress of the Negro in the United States. 
Illustrated by Elton C. Fax. Philadelphia: Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1956. xiv + 76 pages. $1.00. 

*Rowlingson, Donald T., /ntroduction to New Tes- 
tament Study. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1956. xvii + 246 pages. $3.95. 

*Sandmel, Samuel, A Jewish Understanding of the 
New Testament. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Press, 1956. xx + 321 pages. $5.00. 

*Smith, Ronald Gregor, The New Man. Christi- 
anity and Man’s Coming of Age, The Alexander 
Love Lectures, 1955. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 112 pages. $2.50. 

*Soper, David Wesley, Epistle to the Skeptics. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. xii-+ 109 pages. 
$2.50. 

*Stauffer, Ethelbert, New Testament Theology. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1955. 373 pages. 
$4.25. 

*Steiner, Franz, Taboo. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 154 pages. $4.75. 

*Tilden, Elwyn E., Toward Understanding Jesus. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1956. Ix+ 
289 pages. 

*Toynbee, Arnold, An Historian’s Approach to Re- 
ligion. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xii+ 318 pages. $5.00. 

*Ward, Maisie, They Saw His Glory. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1956. vii + 278 pages. $4.50. 
*Williams, Albert N. (editor), Key Words of the 
Bible. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1956. 

268 pages. $4.00. 

*Wise, Carroll A., Psychiatry and the Bible. How 
to Relate the Insights of the Bible to the Recent 
Findings of Psychology and Medicine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. ix + 169. $3.00. 

*Wolfson, Harry Austryn, The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers, Vol. I, Faith, Trinity, Incarna- 
tion. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. xxviii + 635 pages. $10.00. 
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The Association 


1956 ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion, National Association of Biblical Instructors, 
was held on March 19, 1956, at Guilford College, 
Guilford, North Carolina. Professor Lindsey 
Pherigo (Scarritt), Vice-President of the Section, 
presented a devotional to open the meeting. Dean 
Harvey Ljung, representing President Clyde Mil- 
ner, brought greetings to the meeting, welcoming 
the Society to Guilford College. 

Professor Pherigo introduced Professor Glenn 
Massengale (Huntingdon), who gave the Presiden- 
tial Address and presided over the business meeting. 
In his address Professor Massengale called the at- 
tention of the Society to three topics of general in- 
terest, and asked the Society to act on these matters. 
These concerned membership in the Southern Hu- 
manities Conference, the possibility of changing the 
name of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors, and the need to express an opinion regard- 
ing pre-seminary studies. 

The morning business session accomplished the 
following: Minutes of the 1955 meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the Journal of Bible and Reli- 
gion, October, 1955. Professors Brubaker (Univ. of 
S.C.), Panigot (Huntingdon), Bradley (Duke), 
and Beardslee (Emory) were named to the nomi- 
nating committee. Professors Clarke (Duke), Mc- 
Casland (Univ. of Va.), and Edmeston (Scarritt) 
were named as a resolutions committee, pending the 
concurrence of the President of the Southern Sec- 
tion, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
Professor Frederick Crownfield (Guilford), chair- 
man for local arrangements, spoke about housing, 
meals, and expenses. 

The program for the meeting was a series of 
papers on the significance of myth in the Bible and a 
discussion on the handling of the problem of Biblical 
myth in the classroom. Professor David G. Bradley 
read a paper, “Myth, Religion, and History,” in 
which he sketched various definitions of myth and 
indicated the importance of myth in religion. Pro- 
fessor Everett Tilson (Vanderbilt) read a paper by 
Professor J. Philip Hyatt (Vanderbilt), “The Sig- 
nificance of Myth in the Old Testament.” Pro- 
fessor Hyatt discussed the problem of the definition 
of myth, acknowledged complete and fragmentary 
myths in the Old Testament, and concluded that 


OF SOUTHERN SECTION 


myths are relatively unimportant in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Hebrews are interested primarily in 
history, not in myth. Professor McCasland (Univ. 
of Va.) read a paper, “Myth in the New Testa- 
ment,” maintaining that faith constructs mythologies 
to achieve a kind of certainty which absorbs and 
transcends the doubt of reason. Professor Pherigo 
chaired the quite active discussion on the papers pre- 
sented and methods of handling myth in the class- 
room. 


After adjournment for lunch, Professor Massen- | 
gale called the afternoon session of the business | 


meeting to order. Professor Brubaker reported for 
the membership committee, stating that letters had 
gone to prospective members, these being followed 


by announcements of the sectional meeting and pro- | 
grams for the meeting. Professor Lionel Whiston | 


(Catawba), national treasurer, indicated that thirty- 
four out of the fifty-five new members in the National 
Association this year are from the Southern Section. 
The Section gave hearty thanks to Professor Bru- 
baker and his committee, composed of Professors 
Panigot (Huntingdon), Beardslee (Emory), Mc- 
Coy (Univ. of Fla.), Robertson (Berea), Hudson 
(MSCW), Waggoner (Duke), Allen (Wofford), 
Edmeston (Scarritt), McCasland (Univ. of Va.), 
and Trevor (Morris Harvey). 

Professor Brubaker reported for the nominating 
committee, naming the following officers for the 
year, 1956-57: President, Lindsey Pherigo (Scar- 
ritt) ; Vice President, Jack Boozer (Emory) ; Sec- 
retary, Mary Boney (Agnes Scott). These officers 
were elected. Professor Brubaker was asked to con- 
tinue to serve as Membership Chairman. On a 
McCasland-Garber motion, the Section acted to ex- 
press a desire to become members of the Southern 
Humanities Conference, to ask the National Treas- 
urer to pay the dues, to request the National Presi- 
dent to make a ruling on such questions, and to 
empower the Executive Committee to name a dele- 
gate to the Southern Humanities Conference, At- 
lanta, Georgia, March 30-31, 1956. 

The section engaged in a lengthy and vigorous 
discussion regarding the proposed change in name 
of the society. Limitations and values in the present 
name as well as in suggested names were considered. 
A Faust-Sales motion to retain the present name of 
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the National Association of Biblical Instructors re- 
ceived a heavy majority vote in its favor. Discussion 
then turned to the possibility of influencing sugges- 
tions theological seminaries make for pre-seminary 


_ curricula. It was reported that the National President 


of the NABI has been in conversation with repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools. Assuming that some change might be 
possible, the Section instructed the President to en- 
courage the National President to continue his ef- 
forts to strengthen the place of Bible and Religion 
in curricular recommedations theological seminaries 
make for pre-seminary students. 

The joint committee on resolutions reported to the 
Society : 

The Southern Sections of the NABI and the 


SBLE wish to express deep gratitude to our host, 
Guilford College. We realize that her generous hos- 
pitality (it is no exaggeration to call it “southern 
hospitality”) has been extended by President Clyde 
Milner, and has been accomplished through the vigi- 
lant attentions of his colleagues in the department of 
religion. 

The abundant and tasty meals have enhanced the 
fellowship at table, and our sincere thanks for this 
enjoyment are extended to those who have bestowed 
it upon us: Mrs. Frisberg and Mrs. Maarits and Mr. 
Charles Hendricks. 

The meeting of the Section for 1956 was ad- 
journed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jack Boozer, Secretary 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE N.A.B.I. 
ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28-29 


Union Seminary, New York City 


December 28: 
1:30 P.M. Joint Session with the S. B. L. E. 


4:00 P.M. Workshops 
(a) “The Theology of the Teaching Process” Howard Kee, 
Drew Theological Seminary 
(Other Participant to be Announced ) 
(b) The Fine Arts as Source Material for the Teacher of Re- 
ligion 
( Participants to be Announced ) 
(c) The Foundations and Opportunities for Post-graduate 
Work in Religious Studies 


7:30 P.M. Evening Session 
The Presidential Address 
“The Ambiguity of Religion in the University Curriculum” 
A. Roy Eckardt, Lehigh University 
A Panel Discussion 
“The Inter-Disciplinary Conversation: Its Present State 
and Possible Future” 
Participants : Dean Harold Schilling, Penn State University 
(Others to be Announced ) 


December 29: 


10:00 A.M. Contributed Papers 
(a) “The Metaphysics of the Bible” 
Prof. E. L. Cherbonnier, Trinity College 
(b) Re: Course in the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Prof. Lindsey Pherigo, Scarritt College, President of the 
Southern Section of the NABI 


(Other Papers to be Announced ) 


1:30 P.M. 
(a) “The Treatment of Religion in Recent Philosophy Texts” 
Prof. Bert C. Williams, Chapman College, and President of 
the Western Section, NABI 
(b) “Has Radical Protestant Theology Refused the Apologetic 
Task” 
Prof. Robert Smith, Colgate 
(c) “Some Questions about Biblical Theology” 
Prof. Winston L. King, Grinnell College 


3:00 P.M. Forum: The Case for Modern Man 
(Participants to be Announced) 
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